










































































YORK'S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


For 1957 


The Preference of Leading Honey Producers. 


We are booking orders now subject to new 
prices to be announced in the January Bee 
Journals. As usual we are offering the two 
leading strains, our own strain of Italians and 
Dadant’s Improved Starline Hybrids. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


Shipments by parcel post, express, or your 
truck. Though we expect to have a larger 
supply of bees and queens, the trend now seems 
to indicate a stronger demand. Let us hear 
from you now regarding your requirements. 


Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


412 W. Orange Street 


Phones 3522, 3320 





BEESWAX Is Unmistakably Your Foundation 


What a play on words that is — yet how true it is! 
Your beeswax often will buy what bee comb foundation 
you need; it will also buy supplies; and it has a cash value 
too. It is just as good as money. 

So save your wax, your old combs, your cappings. We 
have been buying wax for 94 years and we know how to 
make you satisfied with what your wax can do for you. 


We can render your wax for you and get more than you 
can from it. Here your wax will be stored for you, pro- 
tected by a watchman and sprinkler system and covered 
by insurance at no cost to you. We will make it into 
foundation, exchange it for supplies, or store it like cash. 
Or buy it and send you the money. Write for free shipping 
tags and full information. 


We Offer You a Constant, Dependable Beeswax Market. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, 


ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 


1010 W. Austin Street 
Paris, Texas 


180-200 Canisteo 
Hornell, New York 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


721 West O'Connell St. 
Watertown, Wis. 
Route 41, South 
Hahire, Georgio 








Package Bees For 1957 


Truck loads a apoctetty. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian queens. 


EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. Phone 5584 




















gay ceramic Honey Bee 


... with its plump little tummy packed full 
of Miller’s fancy ciover honey, gathered by 
the famous “traveling bees” you read 
about in Reader's Digest! Gold and black 
bee, 6” long, with wrought iron legs. 
Honey, itself, in cellophane bag so server 
is reusable. A conversation piece on any 
table! Gift-boxed. Shipped prepaid any- 
where in U.S.A., tax incl., only $3.00. Send 
check or money order (no C.0.D. please) to: 


MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 
Dept. AB Colton, California 


The Honey of Honeys since 1894 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 








We Work Your Beeswax 
and Purchase All Grades 
of Honey. 

We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 
WRITE FOR MUTH’S FREE CATALOG 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











Season’s Greetings 
To all our friends 


NEIMAN BROTHERS CO., 


Inc. 


2721 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 








Bees and Queens 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 
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BOOST YOUR INCOME 


without adding more colonies or doing more work. By 4 
actual test Starline Queens produce more honey than any \ 
other stock tested. You owe it to yourself to give them a 
trial. 
Reg. U.S. Now booking orders. Early packages for 1957. Shipping 
Pat. Off season starts March 20th. Write for prices. 


Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 


KEEP BEES “~ 
but SELL HONEY 


“QUEENLINE” 
VY» Ib. to 4 ths. 











MERRY CHRISTMAS and HAPPY NEW YEAR 


We of the Bessonet Bee Company extend to all our best wishes 
for a happy holiday season. Thanks too for your generous pat- 
ronage during the year. Booking orders NOW for 1957. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 

















HONEY 


Colorado’s Best — the Nation’s Finest 


Lighter in color, heavier in body, milder in 
flavor, with a sparkle in the taste of it. Pro- 
duced from the richest floral sources nature 
can provide. Nectar from fragrant mountain 
flowers lending spice to the sweetness of val- 
ley blossoms. 


For further information address Colorado Honey Administrative Committee 
1635 Blake Street, Denver 


Colorado State Advertising and Publicity Committee 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIV., DENVER, COLORADO 


Because this season's crop is 27 per cent under 
1955 production—and much below the 10-yr. 
average volume—only a limited amount of 
bulk honey is now available from Colorado 
bee men. So order today. This year’s quality 
is excellent. 














PREPARED 


Make your plans now for next 
season. 


Send us your list of requirements. 


Have attractive prices for fall 
delivery. 


Let us quote you. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Higginsville, Mo. 


Ww GREETINGS TO ALL 


As the Christmas Story rings out 
again 
“Joy to the World and goodwill to 
all men.” 


May you know all the joys of this season 
of cheer 


And keep them throughout all the Happy 
New Year. . 


Marshfield Mfg. Company 


Inc. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers Retailers 


A complete line 
Beekeeper’s Supplies 


Quality — at 
the right Price. 
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Caucasian and Italian 
QUEENS 
Requeen with top quality 
queens for gentle bees and 
good honey producers. 
Price:— 
1 to 49—75c; 
50 to 99—70c; 
100 up — 65c. 


FARRIS HOMAN 
Shannon, Miss. 

















Honey Labels 


Our honey labels will tell your 
story, by word and yon & to en- 
courage sales. Our sample label 
catalog is yours for the asking. 
Each label in complete color and 


each one separate (an actual 
label) to put on your container 
to see how it looks. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 





SINCERELY— 

We Wish For Our 
Customers and Dealers 
A HAPPY 
HOLIDAY SEASON 

YOUR FRIENDS 


The Conneaut Can Co. 
Conneaut, Ohio 














Keep this name in ete for your 1957 
Caucasian Queens. Service and Quality 
is guaranteed. 


DON J. STRACHAN 


Route 2, Box 83 Yuba si. Calif. 
Successor to Thos. S. 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


As years come and go, old customs live on. In retrospect we all 
have many things to be thankful for. So let us give expression of 
our appreciation to our God for His providences and mercies to us. 
And also for the priceless privelege of living in a free country where 
tyranny and despotism do not prevail. 

May you beekeepers everywhere, and especially the many whom 
it has been our privilege to know and serve over many years, be 
Blessed with Health and Happiness in the months and years ahead. 

Fraternally and Sincerely yours 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Macon Miss., U. S. A. 





DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 


Reg. U.S. Wicht’s Three-Band- 
Pat. Off. Italians. 


WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 




















For the Best 


Package Bees and Queens 


Write or Contact 
Any of the Following Members 
of the CALIFORNIA BEE BREEDERS ASSN. 


Arthur Banta, Los Molinos Calif. 
H. R. Bowen, Williams Calif. 
Lloyd Fox, Box 492, Fair Oaks Calif. 
Foster Apiaries, Colusa Calif. 
C. F. Koehnen & Sons, Glenn Calif. 
Lohman Bee Co., Rt. 2, Box 2711, Loomis, Calif. 
A. F. Miller, P. O. Box 54, Williams Calif. 
Homer E. Park, Palo Cedro Calif. 
E. H. Ryon & Son, Box 56, Durham Calif. 
John S. Shackelford, Rio Oso Calif. 
Geo. E. Smith & Son, Rt. 4, Box 59, 

Yuba City Calif. 
Don J. Strachan, Rt. 2, Yuba City Calif. 
Eugene Walker, Rt. 2, Box 201, Live Oak, Calif. 
M. C. West, Rt. 1, Box 279A, Winters Calif. 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 








A Constant Market 
For Your Beeswax 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
Hamilton, Illinois 











CAUCASIAN 


Package Bees and Queens 
for 1957 


Howard Weaver 


Navasota, Texas 














Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 


(IIIA 
tt Queen 
TM exclude 


Mn «6 om the market 


e@ Accurate spacing 
@ Allows maximum bee passage 
@ Better ventilation 
@ More honey production 
o Burr combs 
edges to injure bees 

@ So durably made that it is perman- 

entl geece excluding and will last 

a life time. 

We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 

© duty. Send for 
our price list. ays in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 
W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 














Dark Italians 


We are now booking queen and package orders for 1957 delivery. 
Check your needs and write us. 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 











Merry Christmas 


And a peaceful New Year through- 
out the world. 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie Louisiana 
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Christmas Issue 


This December issue, our Christmas number, 
begins a new venture to break the monotony of 
the month by month adherence to a set form. 
Most of the features are long but varied. They 
have accumulated during the last part of the year 
and there was no way to get them into the shorter 
space demanded by the departmental style being 
followed. About every six months an accumulation 
of this kind results so we have decided to repeat 
the plan again in June and again next December. 
Contributors please take note. The Science and 
Industry section may have some longer material 
but not the other sections. The long ones that are 
accepted will be reserved for the two clearance 
issues in June and December. 

Commenting on this issue for December, the 
story about George Demaree by William Eaton is 
a biography of considerable interest. Most bee- 
keepers know about the Demaree plan of swarm 
control often referred to as Demareeing. Demaree 
was a man of wonderfully high principles, a re- 
ligious man, and one of great attainment. *The 


Schaefer account has been building for over a 
year, even before that with frequent contacts 
and conferences. Once in’a while a man de- 
vises a beekeeping plan which may be called en- 
tirely new and unique. Such is the Schaefer 
method of management. Most readers will get 
their money back with this story. *Eckert with 
his chemotherapy is a trail blazer. Many will not 
agree with him but he just about clinches his own 
beliefs with facts to give a slant to the use of 
drugs that puts him in the lead with his ideas. 
*Melvin Pellett, with his report of the long await- 
ed work to insure the growth of nodules on 
Pellett clover, opens a door to the wider use of 
this new clover that was given so much prom- 
inence by his father, Frank Pellett, our former 
Associate and Field Editor of honey plant fame. 
*Hitchcock brings to light a new slant on pollen 
by showing that it contains a milk digesting 
enzyme. What will this iead to? So there it is, 
a very readable and thought provoking issue. 
Hope you like it. 





New 


Year 


1957 


The Chrysler Corporation hails its new cars 
as cars with “The Forward Look.” Let’s borrow 
the phrase and say that the new American Bee 
Journal for 1957 will be the magazine with “The 
Forward Look.” Somewhat the same style will 
be followed as for the past year but with more 
space for each class of reader so they will have 
more to read of direct interest to them. We 
hope to have more recipes; more answers to 
questions; more shorts and pictures and a brand 
new cover. That’s saying enough for now. 

We need the help of our readers in making the 
Journal their very own magazine. Will you com- 
mercial operators take out enough time to give 
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us two or three typed (double space) accounts with 
pictures or diagrams to show how you do things, 
particularly plans that are not the usual run-of- 
the-mill kind? You side liners with your great 
interest in doing things differently, tell about 
them so others will be able to try your plans too 
and perhaps you will stimulate readers to do the 
same. We need pictures too, good ones; we need 
recipes; and earnest questions. 

AND don’t be afraid to write, with typewriter, 
pen or pencil. Don’t be afraid you won't say things 
right. The manuscript you send can be shaped up 
so you will be proud of it. 

Let’s go. Make 1957 the best reading year ever. 





Beemaster — Not Just A Beekeeper 


(A story about Kentucky's George W. Demaree, of Swarm-Control fame, 


in Retrospect) 


Story and photos by William Eaton, Winchester, Ky. 


INTRODUCTION 

“Those persons who are determined 
to stick to the old paths of the past, 
are not in position to profit by any 
new discovery.” Thus wrote Ken- 
tucky’s most famous _ beekeeper, 
George W. Demaree, in 1892, in his 
informal article on swarm-control, 
which was destined to affect beekeep- 
ing practice for several generations. 

Accepting the challenge to deter- 
mine the reason why “Demareeing” 
has retained its prominence in bee- 
keeping literature through the years, 
as well as to learn the more import- 
ant details surrounding the author’s 
life, led me to discover a story of 
unusual merit and interest. 

Time has a habit of swallowing 
up details; however, through cor- 
respondence with a niece, Mrs. Sallie 
Demaree Petty, Route 4, Shelbyville, 
Kentucky, I received a vast amount 
of valuable information, and through 
a recent interview with Mr. John 
O. Demaree, age 94, a nephew and 
the oldest living relative of George 
W. Demaree, I was able to obtain 
a wealth of revealing highlights con- 
cerning the versatile Shelby County 
beekeeper’s life, including his ‘bee- 
keeping practices which led to the 
gradual development of the Demaree 
swarm-control plan. 

Like their uncle before them, both 
Miss Sallie and Mr. John are con- 
sidered authorities on family and 
local history; consequently, they quite 
frequently have inquiries from folks 
near and far seeking their aid con- 
cerning these subjects. 

Although Mr. John was never a 
beekeeper, his years of close associa- 
tion with his uncle enables him to 
“talk bees” very intelligently, so I 
came to respect his account of his 
uncle’s beekeeping activities, as well 
as all of the contributions, as being 
most accurate and authentic. 

Other contacts were made through- 
out the countryside also, personally 
and through correspondence, which 
yielded many additional facts, and, 
of course, the information gleaned 
from the remaining personal and 
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business letters, bee journals, books 
and papers was most valuable in 
piecing together a story which I 
found to be most unusual, intriguing 
and thought-provoking, as well as 
being authentic material, the larger 
portion of which has never been pre- 
pared for publication, therefore, 
publicly unknown. 

My friend, Robert W. Vance, of 
Pleasureville, accompanied and very 
ably assisted me with numerous de- 
tails while obtaining the story. When 
he introduced me to Mr. John, who 
now resides at a nursing home in 
New Castle, Kentucky, saying that I 
was there to talk with him concern- 
ing his uncle, he inquired, “Upon 
what subject?” Being a bit puzzled, 
I answered, “Why, bees, of course!” 
I was soon to learn that beekeeping 
was only one of several lifetime pur- 
suits in which the famous beekeeper 
excelled; he was a lawyer and a very 
prolific writer, covering a variety of 
timely subjects for the bee press, 
various religious and historical mag- 
azines, and the local county papers. 
What a wonderful insight into Mr. 
Demaree’s life the query proved to 
be! 

I’m quite positive, after much study 
and consideration of the available 
facts, that Mr. Demaree excelled and 
pioneered in at least one other phase 
of beekeeping, in addition to his 
widely used swarm-control plan, for 
which he could have also been enti- 
tled to a degree of acclaim. I shall 
discuss this further in the section 
of his ACTIVITIES AT SWEET 
CITY. So, for these reasons, it gives 
me great pleasure to present the 
following account of George W. 
“Squire” Demaree, apiarist, lawyer 
and essayist. 

ERA HISTORY 

Since time itself has taken toll 
of details, let’s take a brief glance 
at a few recorded historical dates 
and facts which coincide with the age 
in which Mr. Demaree lived. In 
this manner, we can formulate a more 
complete understanding of the bee- 
keeping practices which he fellowed. 


Prior to 1853, bees were kept in 
a variety of crude, nondescript hives, 
such as sections of hollow logs, known 
as bee-gums, and the box-hive. Grad- 
uallly beekeepers observed that the 
bees placed their stores above the 
brood; therefore, a “cap” was added. 
So at the time young Demaree was 
beginning to seriously study bees, 
the only advancement that had been 
made in beekeeping management was 
to place the “cap” over the box for 
the storing of the surplus honey. 

Such was not the case for long, 
however, for during the period, 1853- 
1867, three fundamental inventions 
took place which were destined to 
revolutionize beekeeping by making 
it possible to keep bees on a com- 
mercial scale never before possible. 
They were: (1) the miraculous dis- 
covery of the bee-space and the mov- 
able-comb, top-opening hive in 1851 
by Langstroth, (2) the invention of 
comb foundation by Mehring in 1857, 
and (3) Hruschka’s honey extractor 
which appeared in 1865. Another 
discovery of importance came in 1875 
when Moses Quinby invented the 
bellows smoker. Other inventions 
and refinements too numerous. to 
mention occurred as the industry 
grew. For instance, in the year 
1869, more than sixty patents were 
recorded on hives and their appli- 
ances, which gives an idea of the 
keen interest in beekeeping at that 
time. 

Controversial though it was, the 
period from 1875 to approximately 
1910, is commonly known as_ the 
“golden age of beekeeping.” Pellett’s 
“History of American Beekeeping” 
says: “Bees were common on farms 
as a part of home support, and there 
was keen interest in their behavior, 
and more progress was made in un- 
dertaking the fundamentals of bee- 
keeping, than in any other period, 
and many books were published to 
guide the beekeeper in his favorite 
occupation.” This period may also 
be regarded as the Comb-Honey Era, 
for during these years the industry’s 
leaders were producing fancy comb 
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John O. Demaree, nephew and oldest living relative of George 
W. Demaree, recalls a vast amount of highlights about his uncle's 
beekeeping activities. He holds the Holy Land cane, and back of him 
is a secretary made by the Shelby County beekeeper, and his re- 
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honey in sections almost exclusively. 
However, we are primarily concern- 
ed with this era of practical beekeep- 
ing because it is the period during 
which Mr. Demaree advanced his now 
famous swarm-control plan. 
BACKGROUND AND EARLY 
YEARS 

The Demaree family, which is of 
Frerch origin dating back some three 
hundred years, has an eventful and 
fascinating heritage indeed, since 
their ancestry is traced to an indi- 
vidual who went on one of the Cru- 
sades, better known as the Holy 
Wars, and to the French poet, Cle- 
ment Marot. 

The first of the Demaree ancestors 
to come to America was David des 
Marets, who sailed from France with 
his family on the immigrant ship, 
“Bantekoe” (or “Spotted Cow”), ar- 
riving in New Amsterdam in April, 
1663. He first purchased two thous- 
and acres of land from the Indians 
and later helped to organize a French 
Huguenot church on the Hackensack 
River. His descendants later migrat- 
ed on into New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky. 

During these years the original 
French line had become augmented 
by the blood of the early Dutch trad- 
ers through the normal course of 
family marriages, and the original 
family name had been contracted into 
Demarest, and it finally emerged as 
Demaree, thus establishing the herit- 
age that has produced a whole host 
of folks of the highest professional 
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calibre. In fact, they became the 
leaders in whatever walk of life that 
was chosen, wherever they lived. 

From early childhood young Dema- 
ree, who was born in 1832, had a 
great partiality for the bee-gums 
which his father, Samuel Demaree, 
kept in a one hundred-foot long bee- 
shed at their home near DeFoe, and 
by the time he was fourteen years 
of age, he was handling the honey- 
makers better than anyone else in 
the family, which included nine boys 
and girls; this was five years before 
Langstroth had discovered the all- 
important bee-space and had invent- 
ed his movable-comb hive. Just how 
greatly Langstroth was to influence 
his beekeeping career, I shall point 
out later in the story. 

During his early boyhood a near- 
fatal accident occurred which could 
have changed beekeeping history, but 
as we know, Providence deemed 
otherwise. The details are lacking, 
but essentially it’s this. A wagon ran 
over young Demaree leaving a sunken 
place, which was the width of a man’s 
two fingers, on the left side of his 
face. According to Dr. W. P. Hughes, 
retired physician of Shelbyville, the 
resulting scar tissue had a “drawing 
effect” upon the eye. Also, the tear 
duct was damaged, which caused 
him considerable discomfort through- 
out his lifetime. 

This ugly physical mark of fate 
left him very sensitive concerning 
his appearance and this accounts for 
the reason that there are no known 


Robert W. Vance of Pleasureville, Ky., who ably assisted the 
author, examines a portion of Mr. Demaree’s 
papers, letters and personal effects.” 


“room-full of books, 


photos of Mr. Demaree. Miss Sallie 
had in her possession a large photo 
which was made of Mr. Demaree and 
wife, Ellen, standing in the yard of 
their home at Christiansburg some- 
time during the “last years.” He was 
holding his old violin, which he en- 
joyed playing so much. This photo 
was destroyed by fire in 1913, how- 
ever, and I presume, from the exist- 
ing circumstances, that it was the 
only one ever made. 

Dr. Hughes also states that he was 
a brilliant man, was around six feet 
tall, and that his large, boney frame 
carried no excess flesh. And, as was 
the custom in those days, he wore a 
beard of medium length. 

Mr. John further enlightens us 
concerning his looks by jokingly say- 
ing, “He wasn’t pretty and he wasn’t 
homely, rather, he was both—pretty 
homely!” 

He was educated in the better com- 
mon schools of his day and later 
“read law,” was admitted to the bar, 
and served as a Magistrate of Shelby 
County for a period of twenty-four 
years. Thus in a large measure, he 
was self-taught. 

As boyhood passed into young man- 
hood his keen interest in beekeeping 
was broadened by the publication in 
1853 of Langstroth’s beekeeping 
classic, “The Hive and the Honey 
Bee,” which, above all others, played 
a most important role in young Dem- 
aree’s early beekeeping education. Dr. 
C. C. Miller’s book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” which appeared some 





several years later, was one of his 
favorites also. 

There were several] inter-marriages 
in the family and his marriage to 
Eliza Ellen Demaree in 1857 was no 
exception. Then—another stroke of 
fate! Their first and only child, a 
daughter named Clarissa, died dur- 
ing infancy. Thus a burden of sad- 
ness was created that never once was 
lightened throughout the passing 
years. 

It was during the Civil War that 
beekeeping really came into its own. 
With the supply of sugar cut off from 
the South, sweetenin’ was scarce and 
high. I’ve heard it said that “neces- 
sity is the mother of invention,” so, 
in order to provide the needed sweets, 
as well as to take advantage of the 
good prices, the decision to devote 
near full time and energies to bee- 
keeping came very easily. So, the 
formative years had become decisive 
years, for I’m convinced that he fore- 
saw the tremendous advancements 
that beekeeping was to make in the 
near future. At any rate, his cor- 
responding plans certainly indicate 
as much. 

ACTIVITIES AT SWEET 
CITY 

Shortly after the close of the Civil 
War, Mr. Demaree sold his forty- 
acre farm in Henry County near 
DeFoe, and removed to Christian- 
burg, which is in Shelby County. In 
looking over his old papers, I ran 
acruss some correspondence which 
leads me to believe that this property 
was sold for perhaps $3.50 per acre— 
not over $5.00 at the most! The Chris- 
tianburg property, which he pur- 
chased, contained only ten or twelve 
acres, and he appropriately named it 
SWEET CITY—corresponding with 
his beekeeping activities, of course. 


The Christiansburg village was at 
that time, and is still today, a small 
rural community —having around 
three hundred in population. How- 
ever, it had a local post office and 
both the C and O and the L and N 
railway lines served the village. So, 
it occurs to me that the move to 
this particular community was made 
in order to have an immediate access 
to these facilities, which played a 
most important part in the rapid de- 
velopment that beekeeping was mak- 
ing throughout the country during 
these horse and buggy days: 


Through this excellent railway and 


mail service, Mr. Demaree made 
many contacts—mainly through the 
immense amount of correspondence 
which he maintained with the lead- 
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ing beekeepers throughout the United 
States and Canada. He attended 
many of the conventions which were 
very popular during these days, and 
he later became Vice-President of the 
National Beekeepers’ Union. Through 
these mediums he became closely as- 
sociated with and maintained a life- 
long friendship with the Master Bee- 
keeper, Langstroth. 

He maintained an apiary of around 
one hundred thirty colonies, some of 
which were operated in a bee-house, 
or shed. I assume that these colonies 
were run in connection with his 
queen-rearing program. He made al- 
most all of his own beekeeping equip- 
ment and much of the household 
furniture for Mrs. Demaree as well. 

Mr. John says that he was known 
locally as “the manufacturer of the 
perfect hive.” Actually, he was not 


.@ manufacturer as such, rather, he 


equipped his own bee yard with hives 
of his own making, following the 
Langstroth movable-comb hive de- 
sign. So, to the casual observer, who 
was familiar with nothing more ad- 
vanced than the usual bee-gum and 
box-hive, he did bring about quite a 
change in local beekeeping manage- 
ment. 

During these trying reconstruction 
years, Mr. Demaree produced a vast 
amount of fancy comb-honey at 
SWEET CITY for which he became 
widely known and received premium 
prices, in fact, twenty-five cents per 
pound! So out of the years of experi- 
ence which he had in producing sec- 
tion comb-honey, combined with his 
queen-rearing activities, came his 
famous swarm-control plan—almost 
automatically! 

Although Mr. John recalls how his 
uncle “removed the queen to keep 
the bees from swarming,” he actually 
remembers him better as a queen- 
breeder who “shipped thousands of 
queen bees, some even as far as 
across the waters to the Holy Land.” 
In fact, he asserts that he pioneered 
in the shipping of queens and bees 
by the pound. 

When the dates on his inquiries and 
orders are closely compared with 
those given in Pellett’s fine beekeep- 
ing history, it leads me to believe 
likewise, and especially so regarding 
his shipments of bees by the pound. 
In addition to package bees and 
queens, he also shipped a few three- 
frame nuclei (with eggs and larvae) 
for rearing queens; these were 
shipped only for short distances, 
however. Concerning his reputation 
as a queen breeder, the following 
came from a potential Canadian cus- 


tomer. It says: “D. A. Jones of Bee- 
ton recommends you as a reliable 
man to deal with.” The postal inquiry 
was for the Holy Land bees and 
queens, which were introduced into 
this country by Mr. Jones. 


I would like very much to deter- 
mine the method which Mr. Demaree 
used to rear queens; however, I have 
not been able to positively do so. Be- 
ing a student of Langstroth, he could 
have used his nuclei method; then, he 
could have used Alley’s strip and 
swarm-box method a little later on. 
I rather doubt that he ever produced 
queens, commercially at least, by 
Doolittle’s transposition or grafting 
process, rather I expect that he pri- 
marily used the Miller method for 
obtaining his cells and that he used 
nuclei over the colony for mating. 

The following statement which Mr. 
Demaree wrote concerning swarming, 
leads me to assume that he, first of 
all, became well informed upon the 
subject (any subject), then developed 
his own practical method of operation 
which was, above ali other considera- 
tions, in strict accordance with the 
natural laws of bee behavior. He said: 
“One of the greatest problems to be 
dealt with in a large apiary, or in 
any apiary, is the propensity of bees 
to swarm. Many remedies to counter- 
act this common freak in bees have 
been suggested and practiced by our 
best informed apiarists, but the fol- 
lowing plan has given me the best 
results.” 

Everyone with whom I talked said 
that he was a master at handling his 
bees, and that he caused quite a com- 
munity commotion once when he tied 
a long fine silk thread to a queen bee 
and let her fly into the air! (He was 
attempting controlled mating as 
others were doing at this time.) He 
smoked a pipe constantly as he 
worked the bees, and he had a long 
thumb nail which he used to scrape 
off the stingers. 


A few phrases taken from his 
article entitled, “The Races of the 
Honey Bee,” which was read before 
the Union Beeekeepers Association of 
Shelby and Henry Counties around 
1880, serves pretty well to describe 
his ideas on breeding and stock im- 
provement. He says: “Doubtless much 
might be done in the way of improv- 
ing the native or black bee by care- 
ful selection and judicious breeding.” 
In speaking of the Italian bee, which 
was introduced into Kentucky in 1872, 
he said: “Like Saul of Tarsus, a head 
and shoulders above all the bees 
known to the apiarian of the present 
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Young Demaree, at the age of fourteen, began his beekeeping 
career with bee-gums, similar to the above, which were housed in 


a bee-shed on his father’s farm near Defoe. 


day.” And—‘“Brightness of yellow 
color is not the surest evidence of 
purity. Uniformity of mark and 
color, whether it be bright or dark 
yellow, is the sure mark of purity.” 
And of the hybrid, or cross between 
the Italian and the black bee, he 
comments: “I take the grounds (and 
I think I have given the subject some 
attention) that the black bee is im- 
proved in proportion to the Italian 
blood she contains. Some of the best 
workers { ever owned were daughters 
of a pure Italian queen mated with a 
black drone.” It’s quite evident that 
he bred for production above all other 
traits, for in his closing sentences he 
said: “Give me a bee that will try 
and try again—a bee that will tumble 
before the entrance of her hive in her 
frantic effort to carry in all the honey 
in the fields in one day, and I will put 
up with her other conduct.” 

It is interesting to learn how Mr. 
Demaree first made his queen ship- 
ping cages. He bored a hole in a two- 
inch square block of wood which was 
about one and one-half inches thick. 
He cut a piece of capped comb honey 
to fit the cavity, let the excess honey 
drain off, then fastened it in with 
wooden pegs, doubtless to keep the 
occupants from becoming crushed and 
daubed with honey in transit; the 
opening was finally covered with 
wire cloth. Later as improvements 
were made, he used the Benton cage 
along with the “Good” candy for 
shipping his queen bees—his shipping 
season beginning the first of May. 
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The home at Christiansburg was named Sweet City. 
tion to his beekeeping, he introduced and imported Borneo clover 


In addi- 


in the area, kept an excellent herd of Jersey cows and a large flock 
of Wyandotte chickens. 


He once made a shipment of twelve 
queens to a “ruler in the: Holy Land,” 
for which he would not accept any 
payment. However, in return he re- 
ceived a cane of most unusual design, 
which I have included in my photo- 
graphic coverage. 

Although queen bees were sent by 
mail as early as 1863, this practice 
did’ not become common, for postal 
authorities soon drew up regulations 
which prohibited the shipment of 
queen bees via mail. However, this 
regulation was not universally en- 
forced, so queen breeders continued 
to make such shipments as their local 
postmaster would accept, and the mat- 
ter was finally approved in 1886, 
with no complete stoppage of ship- 
ments having occurred. 

So, as beekeeping advanced and 
management practices changed, he 
too changed and kept abreast with the 
times. For example, one such revolu- 
tionary change came when the honey 
extractor became more generally used 
—the change from the wide-spread 
production of comb-honey to the more 
easily produced extracted honey. This 
brought about the menace of honey 
being adulterated with glucose, that 
is, until the National Pure-Food Law 
was passed in 1906 to protect the 
users of the new product, which came 
to be called “strained honey” at first. 

In this connection, I found a letter 
from Thomas G. Newman, General 
Manager of the National Beekeepers’ 
Union in 1893, asking that Mr. Dem- 
aree, as vice-president, decide what 


course of action should be taken by 
the Union against a prominent honey 
producer of the day who had adulter- 
ated his honey. So you can see that 
Mr. Demaree not only kept up with 
the times, he more often led the way! 
SWARM-CONTROL DISCUSSION 

\Pellett’s history gives a very thor- 
ough discussion on the Comb Honey 
Era and the major swarm-control 
problem which resulted from the forc- 
ing of the bees to work in the con- 
tracted hive space. In part he says: 

“In this connection G. W. Demaree 
of Christiansburg, Kentucky, came 
into the limelight. He wrote a paper 
for the Ohio Beekeepers’ Convention 
entitled, “How to Prevent Swarming.” 
This was published in the American 
Bee Journal, April 21, 1892. Readers 
of the article hardly could have real- 
ized the extent to which it was 
destined to affect beekeeping practice 
for a generation.” 

I will not mention the mechanics 
of the plan, since it is discussed thor- 
oughly in our beekeeping literature 
today, except to say that his plan 
for swarm-control was based on the 
separation of the queen and brood 
within the hive. 

The following choice, unfamiliar 
phrases taken at random from his 
article are, according to Mr. Demaree, 
the advantages of his plan. “And if 
you have the ingenuity to apply 
proper management to suit the new 
condition, your surplus yield (even 
in the very poorest seasons) will be 
larger than by any other method 
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To this date very little constructive use has been made of Mr. Mr. 
Demaree’s important papers, a portion of which are shown above. 
The most important relic, perhaps, is in the center; a manuscript, 


“The History of Apiculture in Kentucky.” 


heretofore made known to the pub- 
lic; and if the season is propitious, 
the yield will be enormous. My plan 
of preventing swarming, and entirely 
preventing increase, is accomplished 
by one single manipulation right at 
the commencement of swarming. 
When the manipulation is completed, 
the colony has all of its brood with 
the queen, only its condition is altered. 
The great economy of this system is, 
all the colonies will produce as nearly 
alike as can well be—a condition of 
things that never occurs in any apiary 
swayed by the swarming impulse.” 


Concerning the lasting effects 
which the Demaree plan had on bee- 
keeping, Mr. Pellett says: “The Dem- 
aree plan of swarm control, which 
was much in vogue during the transi- 
tion period, became very general 
among the small hive beekeepers of 
the nation. In effect they had adopted 
a large hive by using a double brood 
chamber and, in addition, they were 
required to expand much labor in 
effecting the necessary manipulation 
to keep down swarming. It was the 
start back toward sanity in beekeep- 
ing, since it did away with the single 
small hive body, which then commonly 
served as a brood chamber. Although 
many years were needed to complete 
the process, the natural evolution 
of beekeeping practice gradually ef- 
fected the change to a permanent use 
of two bodies instead of one for brood 
rearing, and having doubled the brood 
chamber capacity, they began harvest- 
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Demaree was “faithful in all the departments of life,” 
religious as well as civil. 
Presbyterian Church, several miles from Christiansburg, but he often 


He was an elder in the old Mulberry 


led mid-week prayer service at the historic Christiansburg Baptist 
Church shown in this picture. 


ing good crops again.” 

Mr. John recalls that a group of 
twelve men visited with Mr. Demaree 
at SWEET CITY sometime during 
his active days in beekeeping. I think 
that it is highly logical to assume 
that these men were members of the 
Ohio State Beekeepers’ Convention, 
and that they came to see first-hand 
his method for swarm-contrel, which 
he had just described in his paper 
read before their gathering in 1892. 

And in conclusion, this present day 
statement from Sechrist’s fine book, 
“Honey Getting,” is also very en- 
lightening. “Demareeing must be done 
with due regard to the season, the 
weather, and the honey flow condi- 
tions. If an error is made in putting 
up brood, much of it will be lost, the 
morale of the colony injured, and 
much of the expected honey crop lost.” 
LAST YEARS AND CONCLUSION 

For several years prior to his death, 
Mr. Demaree was, for some reason 
known only to Divine Providence, not 
himself mentally or physically; how- 
ever, his behavior was relatively 
harmless. He had been so active and 
had followed so many pursuits with 
keen interest during his active life. 
Now—these things were no longer of 
any consequence whatsoever, continu- 
ously so. Many times even relatives 
and neighbors were not recognized as 
he wandered aimlessly throughout 
the community playing his fiddle. It 
reminds me very much of Lang- 
stroth’s “head trouble” about which 


we read in the bee press. Since he had 
been so faithful in all the depart- 
ments of life, quite naturally there 
was a need for someone to take care 
of the business connected with these 
matters. So, for several years Mr. 
John served jointly in this capacity 
with Mr. S. M. Flood of Shelby county 
(now deceased), and upon his uncle’s 
death in 1915, he was appointed co- 
administrator of the Kentucky bee- 
keeper’s considerable estate. 

Although Mr. John is responsible 
for originating the unusual and ap- 
propriate inscription of recognition 
which appears on his grave marker, I 
am quite certain that he was not 
justifiably recognized generally. 
Rather, the public remembers him as 
being “a kindly old man who messed 
with bees, a Christian gentleman and 
a leader in community and county 
affairs.” 

This lack of complete recognition 
is understandable, however, for the 
public as a whole is surprisingly un- 
informed about things pertaining to 
beekeeping; therefore, they cannot 
recognize it as being the skilled oc- 
cupation which it has become. Con- 
sequently, its leaders are not appre- 
ciated outside their own fraternity 
in proportion to their actual achieve- 
ments. 

Personally, I believe that the Ken- 
tucky-born beekeeper has carved an 
enduring name for himself in bee- 
keeping’s “hall of fame,” although his 
contribution is of somewhat lesser 
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importance, when compared with the 
achievements of Langstroth, Mehring, 
Hruschka, Quinby, Doolittle and 
others too numerous to mention in 
this work. 


Many requests and applications 
have been received since Mr. Dem- 
aree’s death to obtain his “room-full 
of books, papers, and personal ef- 
fects.” Among these was the Filson 
Historical Club of Louisville, who, 
several years ago requested that they 
be allowed to make copies of the more 
important papers, returning the or- 
iginals to the administrator. Also, the 
University of Kentucky requested 
that they be permitted to put this 
very interesting material to some con- 
structive use. However, to this date, 
these requests have not been granted. 


Sadly enough, much material has 
already been destroyed by souvenir 
hunters, stamp collectors, and through 
normal deterioration. His equipment 
is, of course, practically non-existent 
today. 

Since Mr. Demaree went to no little 
trouble during his active life-time to 
be a public servant, through his deeds 
and his writings, it is regrettable and 
unfortunate that this condition should 
exist. 

From the facts presented in this 
work, I believe we can clearly under- 
stand that our beekeeping heritage 
was established by men who, like 
George D. Demaree, were fired with 
enthusiasm, and who were completely 
devoted to their rural calling. In con- 
nection with this thought it was Moses 


Quinby who once said: “I want it 
clearly understood that I cannot af- 
ford to spend my time making 
money.” 

The future of beekeeping demands 
no less of a promulgating and unself- 
ish spirit, if continued progress is to 
be assured for the future generations. 
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Bees and Salt 

Our thanks to Marvin Kosanke in 
August for his fine suggestion on 
controlling the growth of grass in 
front of hives by the use of salt. This 
plan should work fine and it certain- 
ly pays to keep the entrances clear 
of grass. Allowing grass and weeds to 
clog the entrance and disrupt the free 
traffic of flying bees will reduce the 
honey crop. 

There is another point, however, we 
would like to bring cut. Bees need 
salt. Some may smile at this but just 
place a block of salt within flying 
distance of a bee yard and it won’t 
be long before the bees are working 
the salt. Bees prefer to go a distance 
for salt so place the block from 15 to 
25 rods from the bees. This is much 
easier than the bother of placing salt 
in the drinking water. 

Julius Lysne 

Stockholm, Wis. 





Beekeeping As a Required 
College Class 

The American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion has sent a letter to the Dean of 
the College of Agriculture for each 
state to encourage them to either in- 
stigate or expand beekeeping courses 
within their schools. 

It was pointed out in the letter that 
agricultural graduates who are well 
informed and who have received in- 
structions in beekeeping at the col- 
lege level will understand many of 
the problems faced by the beekeeping 
industry. They will have a knowledge 
of the unnecessary poisoning of bees 
with insecticides, as well as the in- 
creased seed yields obtainable through 
the use of bees in pollination services. 
Through better educational facilities, 
both farmers and beekeepers will 
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benefit and more FFA and 4-H youths 
will be encouraged to keep bees. 


At the present time there are 15 
students enrolled in the Bee Culture 
Course at the Colorado A and M Col- 
lege. Students majoring in the follow- 
ing fields of study are attending the 
class: horticulture, field crops, animal 
production, general agriculture, ani- 
mal husbandry, vocational education, 
biological science, and entomology. 
It is the prime objective of the course 
to teach the general principles of api- 
culture as well as a working knowl- 
edge of beekeeping. 

B Notes, Colorado, Vol 7 - No.1 





New Beekeeping Bulletin 
For India 

The India Council of Agricultural 
Research of New Delhi is out with a 
50 page bulletin entitled “Beekeeping 
for Beginners.” The bulletin is one 
of a series being distributed with 
the aim of enhancing the returns 
from agriculture in this thickly popu- 
lated country. 


We recognize our old friend R. M. 
Mutto, editor of the Indian Bee 
Journal, as the writer of the bulle- 
tin. 

As it@ name indicates, the brochure 
is designed* to set the fundamentals 
for the beginner in beekeeping. Their 
native bees, Apis indica, seem to do 
best in that country and are recom- 
mended. The cells of these bees meas- 
ure nearly 6 cells to the inch instead 
of the 5 cell measurements of our Apis 
mellifera. 





Short Crops Over For England? 
One of the large bee supply manv- 
facturers in England in one of the 


recent issues of the British Bee 
Journal found it necessary to ex- 
plain why they had not been able to 
keep up with the demand for bee 
supplies which developed in 1956 
when conditions returned nearer to 
normal. 


They state that during the disas- 
trous years 1952-54 trade in supplies 
dropped to less than half of their 
totals even previous to the last war. 
As a consequence it was necessary to 
reduce working forces, and when the 
renewed demand came, even working 
11 and 12 hours a day for six days 
with reduced crews was not sufficient 
to keep up with the spurt. 





Arkansas Statistics 

According to the Arkansas Crop 
Reporting Service, there are an es- 
timated 98,000 colonies of bees in the 
state as of July 1, an 8 percent in- 
crease over the number a year ago. 
Miles McPeek, state statistician, pre- 
dicted a heavy honey yield for the 
season. Rainfall of 16 inches fell in 
February, thoroughly saturating the 
subsoil before the growing season. 
Colony buildup was above average. 
Further showers kept the honey 
plants growing, especially helping the 
hairy vetch production which is now 
one of the main sources of honey in 
Arkansas. 

Ralph Underhill 

Beebe, Arkansas. 





Coat Those Gloves 

If bees sting your hands too severe- 
ly through canvas gloves, coat the 
gloves with melted beeswax. 

Earl Covington 

Mississippi. 








The most recent picture of Mr. 


and Mrs. Henry Schaefer. Henry 


is now President of the 


American Beekeeping Federation and Mrs. Schaefer is past President of the American Beekeeping 
Federation Auxiliary for 1954 and 1955. 


HENRY SCHAEFER — Colony Streamliner 


Henry Schaefer was born in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, June 30, 1896. His 
father was a school teacher but his 
grandfather and great grandfather, 
on his mother’s side, were beekeepers. 
The grandfather had box hives but 
the great grandfather is reported 
to have owned some of Father Lang- 
stroth’s original hives some of which 
were handed down to Henry about 
1910 or 1911. 

Mr. Schaefer, Henry’s father, 
gave him $5.00 to buy a hive of bees 
to pollinate a two acre orchard. He 
was then presented with his great 
grandfather’s bee equipment with- 
out any bees, just the cleaned equip- 
ment. 

So Henry had bees and had become 
a beekeeper before the first world 
war. He enlisted in this conflict in 
March, 1917, and was discharged in 
March, 1919. He served in the air 
service with the 12th Aero Squadron 
as a clerk in Operations Office, and 
he was overseas from December, 1917, 
to February, 1919, when he was dis- 
charged with nephritis. One doctor 
gave him six months to live. 

He says about it; “Under a strict 
diet, dairy products and honey being 
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by G. H. Cale 


the main items, by the Grace of God 
and a good wife, the disability dis- 
appeared in three years. I ate honey 
instead of sugar at every opportunity 
and I firmly believe that the honey 
helped me regain my health, so I 
decided to produce honey for others.” 

And that is the way his commercial 


Henry in his presidential role is a sure-fire 
speaker and leader. 


beekeeping began, just out of Osseo, 
Wisconsin. He did not pick the loca- 
tion; his parents lived there. 
Henry was married in 1921 to 
Louise Seiler. They have two daugh- 
ters, Janice, (Mrs. Carroll Schroed- 


er, Bluffton, Indiana) and Adeline, 
(Mrs. Harold Richter, Watertown, 
Wisconsin). They have seven grand 
children. 


Henry was on the executive com- 
mittee of the American Beekeeping 
Federation during the presidency of 
Glen Gibson and he also was presi- 
dent of the Federation for three 
years. His hobbies are hunting, fish- 
ing, photography, (when he has 
time). 

Very early in his beekeeping career 
he kept changing his way of bee 
management. He kept individual hive 
records to learn which plan or con- 
dition produced the most honey. So 
his present system of management 
grew from the practices which the 
records showed would produce honey 
with the least amount of labor in thet 
particular locality. 

The main object of this story is 
to outline his plan of management 
which has resulted from these many 
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The formula for Schaefer's comb-pollen mixture is well illustrated 
here. The spoon is for sulfa. 


years of careful study. The main 
point in Schaefer’s plan is that he 
has developed a system for handling 
his bees based on a series of import- 
ant streamlined operations beginning 
in fall and extending through the 
entire season. 

In fall about one-fourth to one- 
third of the old colonies are gassed 
in full yards. Every colony in the 
yard is gassed. These are usually 
the less productive yards, those with 
the greatest number of colonies that 
are not up to condition for wintering. 
In the spring new divisions will be 
made to bring the total number of 
colonies up to full count. So only 
about two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the total 1,000 colonies are wintered. 
This saves on winter packing, on 
honey for winter feed and in time of 
packing. 

All of his ten-frame hives are 
equipped with three bodies for brood 
in summer and in fall the bottom one 
is removed so the bees winter in the 
top two bodies. The bottom body 
will have little honey, mostly dry 
combs, some with pollen. If this 
body were left with the bees in winter 
the combs would become moldy and 
the bees would tear them badly. The 
good combs from these lower bodies 
are stored after sorting to remove 
the poor ones and to save out the 
combs with pollen. He uses the pol- 
len laden combs in preparing pollen 
supplement. 

Also, after extracting the honey 
in the fall, combs are classified into 
empty cull combs, cull combs of 
pollen, good combs of pollen, and 
good combs empty. If the total num- 
ber of cull combs of pollen is not 
enough for making pollen supple- 
ment for spring good combs of pollen 
will also be used. 
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Cull combs are also continuously 
removed when working the colonies. 
These combs are placed next to the 
hive body if they contain honey or 
pollen or brood. If they are dry, 
they are removed at once and ex- 
changed for good combs or for frames 
of foundation. 

After the colonies to be replaced 
have been gassed and the extra hive 
bodies removed from those to be 
wintered all the yards are packed 
before cold weather comes. 


Then the next job is to secure the 
pollen from the combs for the pre- 
paration of pollen supplement. 

This calls for a steam chest to 
melt the combs; a tub full of water 
for the pollen; rubber gloves; two 
wire half-bushel baskets; one for 
mesh wire and strainer; several 
coarse gunny sacks; a fifteen-gallon 
iron drum; a large food chopper; 
several twenty-gallon stone crocks 
and a number of drip boards on which 
to dry the pollen. 


The steam chest has a false bot- 
tom of coarse hardware cloth to keep 
the slum from falling to the bottom of 
the chest. Three pieces regular window 
screen overlapping one another are 
placed on the coarse wire and extend 
up the sides of the chest about four 
inches. The cover of the chest fits 
fairly tight. At one end of the chest 
at the bottom is a honey gate. A 
steam inlet is provided just below 
the bottom bar line. 

The cull combs of pollen (or good 
combs if necessary) are placed in 
this chest and the steam turned on. 
About ten minutes is enough to melt 
down the combs unless they are old. 
Then the melted comb is jarred from 
the frames, the slumgum falling on 
the screen. While the slum is still 





Mixture ready to use, 
big tub. Just right to use as a paste. 





all thoroughly stirred together in thif 


hot, it is rubbed by handfuls wearing 
the rubber gloves to separate all 
cells thoroughly from one another. 
The window screening serves as 3 
baskets to lift the mass from the 
chest and put it into a tub of water. 
Then the slum is rubbed again be- 
tween the hands under the water to 
further separate the portions. The 
water acts as a separator by float- 
ing the empty cells while the cells 
with the pollen sink to the bottom. 
The empty floating cells are skimmed 
off with the wire strainer. 

The pollen is then dipped up from 
the bottom of the tub and put into 
a gunny sack placed over one of the 
wire half-bushel baskets which is 
hung in the top of the fifteen-gallon 
drum. This allows the water to drain 
from the pollen which will be fairly 
dry by the time another lot of combs 
has been melted out. The water 
from the drainage is used over and 
over, and saved for mixing the syrup 
used in the pollen mix. 

After the pollen is drained it is 
emptied into a wash tub until the 
tub is full. Then the drip boards are 
loaded with the pollen, with screens 
placed on top to keep out mice. The 
boards are stacked one above the 
other until there are enough to move 
into a drying room where the pollen 
drys for several days. The dry pol- 
len is ground with a meat chopper, 
placed in stone crocks tamped down 
and covered with three-to-two sugar 
syrup with the water from the pro- 
cess as mentioned. When this is “put 
down” it will keep until spring. 

In spring the pollen is then used 
in a pollen supplement mixture by 
this formula: water 16 pounds, sugar 
28 pounds, soy flour 16 pounds, pol- 
len mix 4 pounds, and one heaping 
teaspoonful of sulfa. This is all 
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Going into a bee yard with snow still on the ground, in March, 
with pails of pollen mixture to increase laying. 





Wrapping is opened, hive uncovered, and bees smoked. 


mixed in a tub with hot water to dis- 
solve the pollen and the sugar. Pol- 
len and sugar are mixed, flour is 
sifted in and the batch stirred until 
smooth. The sulfa is put in the 
hot water before it is used. The 
mixture should be just thick enough 
not to run. 

During the first half of March 
Schaefer opens the winter packing 
on his bees, drives the bees down and 
feeds the pollen supplement repeat- 
ing in a week or ten days as fast 
as it is carried into the brood nest. 
Even the covering paper over the 
pollen mixture will be all gone in the 
end. 

Colonies so fed with this kind of 
supplement are usually very strong. 
Pollen substitutes have not given the 
results that this comb-pollen supple- 
ment gives. Trapped pollen will not 
give equal results. When the comb- 
stored pollen is used the development 
of brood is normal and very rapid. 
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Coming ovt a shert time later, pails empty and hives recovered. 


Visits are made about every ten days to renew the pollen feed. 


At each feeding strong colonies 
get two pounds of the mix and weak 
ones a smaller amount. Usually he 
visits the yards with the strongest 
colonies first. The feeding of sup- 
plement starts anywhere from the 
first of March to the first of April 
and each yard is visited every ten 
days. 

It should be emphasized that as 
early in March as possible the first 
yard examinations are made to check 
the food supply as well as to feed 
pollen mixture. The heaviest winter 
loss usually occurs during March 
and early April from _ starvation. 
Checking the overwintered colonies 
in March shows those colonies using 
more than others. If not fed they 
certainly would starve. Thus many 
overwintered colonies are saved that 
would otherwise die. Even though 
each colony is weighed in fall be- 
fore packing and supplied with honey 
or syrup to the weight of 130 pounds 


Pollen mixture over 





bees and covered with wax paper. Note 
division board feeder. 

some will be short in early spring 
because they consume stores faster 


than others. This may be due to the 
fact that these colonies have better 
queens and so produce brood in large 
amounts very early in the season. 


The last week in April is the time 
to begin making the divisions to re- 
place the colonies gassed out the 
previous fall. The divisions are made 
from the overwintered colonies 
usually the strongest with the most 
brood. 

He does not now look for queens. In 
making up the divisions all the bees 
are shaken from all the sealed brood 
in each colony chosen and he ex- 
changes the combs of brood taken 
from the hive body with empty combs, 
placing them outside of the broodnest. 
Then each of the division hive bodies 
is placed above a queen excluder on 
the parent colony. The division hive 
body contains honey and pollen in 
addition to the brood and combs. 
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The next day bees will have pas- 
sed through the excluder into the 
division hive bodies above. Each of 
these divisions is checked so that 
none will have less than three or 
more than four combs of sealed brood. 
If they have more it is exchanged 
with others that have less. 

These bodies without bottoms or 
covers are then loaded on the truck 
and set loosely on screens with 2 x 4’s 
(that will later be used for hive run- 
ners) between the layers. Where 
possible the load sets in the garage 
overnight so the bees will know they 
are queenless making introduction 
of the queens from the south so much 
better. 

The divisions are confined to in- 
dividual yards by themselves and 
these yards are worked as units all 
receiving the same management. 
Honey and pollen are provided to 
each division or a division board 
feeder of syrup is supplied. The 
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Bees have not only consumed and used the mixture for feeding 
but they have just about chewed away the paper covering. 


yards are checked after ten days 
for queen acceptance. 

After the replacement divisions 
have been made the overwintered 
colonies are ready for the application 
of Schaefer’s two-queen plan of man- 
agement. Any colonies in the outfit 
which are below standard receive 
various treatments. They are either 
removed or united or just plain let 
alone so that the majority of the 
colonies have been classified into a 
streamlined group for the applica- 
tion of the plan. 

The development and use of the 
two-queen system started in 1928 
to reproduce as nearly as possible 
the colony conditions of two colonies 
that produced over 400 pounds of 
surplus each the previous year. For 
the best results in swarm prevention, 
the young queen needed for the plan 
should be mated on the same hive 
she is to head. 

Here is the plan — beginning as 
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Usually about the first of May colonies have brood in two bodies. A middle entrance 
is used for wintering and when the colonies are unpacked this entrance is moved up under 
the cover and becomes a top entrance with opening at the back. (See diagram at. right.) 


December, 1956 





And here is the result in April; as Doolittle used to say “Millions 
of bees (honey) at our house.” 


early in the spring as possible, (us- 
ually about the first of May) or when 
the colonies in the yards have brood 
in two (or even three) hive bodies: 

A middle entrance is used for 
wintering the bees and on the day 
when the colonies are unpacked, this 
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Here is the same colony, set up for the use 
of two queens, with supers added for any 
nectar that may come in, separator in middle, 
positions reversed as described in the story, 
and with top entrance provided for new queen 
by outsetting the supers. 
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entrance is moved up under the cov- 
er so it is then a top entrance. Also 
when the bees are packed in the fall 
all colonies facing east or west or 
north are given their middle entrance 
for winter at the back, the opposite 
of their bottom summer entrance. So 
when giving the top entrance in 
spring when unpacking it is on the 
opposite side of the hive body in 
relation to the bottom summer en- 
trance. (see figure 1). This is im- 
portant. 

Divisions from the over-winter 
colonies are made, rain or shine, by 
tipping the two or three body colonies 
over on the ground, six or eight at 
a time. The bottom boards are re- 
moved and the bottom bodies smoked 
violently, (each one in turn). This 
may be done several times until most 
of the bees have been driven out of 
the bottom bodies into the other 
units. The idea is to get the queens 
out of the bottom bodies. 


Then another group of colonies 
is tipped over and smoked before any 
attention is paid to the first group. 
This plan is followed in groups of six 
or eight through the entire yard. 
When the second group is smoked 
young bees will have returned into 
the bottom bodies of the first group 
to cover the brood. These bodies are 
then separated from the rest, set 
to one side, and then the colonies are 
rebuilt as in figure 2. 


The bottom boards are placed in 
position on the foundation runners 
with the entrance turned to give a 
three inch opening. The remaining 
bodies are righted, placed on the 
bottom boards and two supers put 
on top of each. Then the screens 
with the entrances up are placed on 
the supers with the entrances to 
the screens at the rear, the same end 
of the hives as the winter entrance. 
Then the original bottom bodies 
with eggs and young brood, but no 
queen, and with honey and policen 
are placed on top of the screens and 
then two supers are added to each 
with the first super ajar to give 
additional entrance because all of the 
old field bees will now come to this 
queenless body. Sometimes three 
supers are needed to hold all of the 
bees. 

Now what has been done? If any 
colonies were starting cells, getting 
ready to swarm, these cells will be 


Bees will have left the lower entrance 
and returned to the upper one for the 
queenless body. 


Large queen cells will be built in 
this upper body. If the weather 
permits, a check is made in 14 or 
15 days to destroy all but two good 
cells or, should some of these upper 
bodies not build cells, they are given 
cells or virgins from those with 
extras. Should there be rain or 
stormy weather for the checking 
dates the emerging virgins will 
eliminate all but the strongest. Also 
by this time many of the field bees 
will have died, depleting the divi- 
sion’s bee strength and eliminating 
the swarming fever that some may 
have had. (A few small early 
swarms may be lost when the virgins 
mate.) 

Thirty days after the two-queen 
divisions were made the two brood 
nests of each colony are united with 
newspaper. The supers are arranged 
with the second bodies and those 
with sealed honey placed on the top 
for easy removal for extracting. Any 
future supering is done at the top. 


Swarming is no problem and two 
persons can care for about a thousand 
colonies with some time out for other 
activities. The bees themselves 
eventually kill one of the two queens. 


Because of the two queens the 
strength of the colony is so great 
that there is apt to be a shortage of 
honey for winter stores as most of 
the honey is crowded out of the brood 
nest into the supers by the large 
amount of brood, so care must be 
taken to leave enough honey for win- 
ter to carry the colony to the next 
honeyflow. 

There may be a disadvantage be- 
cause the work must be done early 
in the season and on schedule. If 
it is done too late the colony will have 
all bees and brood at the end of the 
flow instead of hives full of honey. 
Only strong colonies should be used. 

The Schaefer system is an attempt 
to streamline management in a large 
commercial outfit for maximum honey 
production. It can be rehearsed this 
way: wintering only the best with 
an abundance of food and winter 
packing. The reduction of fall 
colonies from three to two hive 
bodies. Making pollen mixture from 
comb stored pollen. Early feeding 
of pollen-mixture supplement. Re- 
placement with divisions, and the 
establishment of two-queen colonies 
well before the beginning of the 
honeyflow. When reviewed in this 
way it shows up as relatively simple 
but very ingenious plan of commercial 
honey production. 


Texas Association Exhibit 


Erwin Glew, of the Dadant Texas Branch at Paris, sends this picture which was sent to 
him by Ray W. Wilson, Manager cf the Agriculture Department of the Texas State Fair. 
The exhibit was staged and sponsored by the Texas State Beekeepers’ Association. Manager 
Wilson says the queen bee and the live bees were one of the main attractions in the show. 
Beekeepers were most cooperative in spending their day at the booth and they were aided 
by quite a few volunteers. In this picture is Anthony T. Caronna, Jr., Secretary of the Dallas 
County Association. 


promptly destroyed in the now lower 
bodies which are occupied by the 
queen because they have lost all 
the bees that have marked the upper 
entrances for their coming and going. 
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Progress in 


In the fall of 1955 an amendment 
to the bee laws of California made 
it “legal” for state and federal re- 
search agencies to acquire, move and 
to maintain diseased colonies and 
equipment for experimental purposes. 
The Director of Agriculture stipu- 
lated in a subsequent directive that 
the colonies could be secured from 
three counties adjacent to the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Davis, 
that the experimental apiary could 
not consist of more than 50 colonies 
and would have to be maintained on 
the Hopkins Tract of the university 
farm, as long as the colonies show- 
ed any evidence of disease. (We 
presume that other experimental 
apiaries could be established in other 
portions of the state with the per- 
mission of the Director of Agricul- 
ture.) 

Under this agreement we received 
in 1955 four 3-story colonies infected 
with AFB on October 2, four 3-story 
colonies on October 24 and five 2- 
story colonies on April 9, 1956. 

The procedure was essentially as 
follows: We reduced the colonies 
to the combs they could adequately 
cover, adding three pounds of bees 
to one colony that was too weak to 
winter. We extracted the surplus 
honey from the combs, diluted it 


A group of colonies used by students in b 


the Use of Chemotherapy 


by Dr. J. E. Eckert 


University of California 


about one-fourth with warm water 
in which we dissolved either one- 
fourth teaspoon of sodium sulfa- 
thiazole or one teaspoon of TM-25 
(Terramycin poultry formula) in 
each gallon of sirup. This medicated 
honey sirup was then fed back to 
the infected colonies. (We used a 
small hand extractor for the op- 
eration, washed it thoroughly with 
hot water afterwards and allowed 
the water to run down a drain into a 
septic tank. We also used good bee- 
keeping practices in feeding to pre- 
vent robbing.) 

We wintered six 2-story colonies 
and one 1-story colony. Four of the 
colonies were free of any evidence 
of AFB on the first examination on 
February 27th of this spring and re- 
mained free of disease; they were 
divided in April and the parent col- 
onies and their divisions were given 
continued treatment with sulfathiazole 
or terramycin at approximately 
weekly intervals as long as they re- 
quired supplementary feed. The 
balance of the overwintered colonies 
were divided in April and were fed 
or dusted with sulfathiazole or ter- 
ramycin during the spring buildup 
period. 

Four pounds of bees and a queen 
were established in April in each 
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was made up of a set of combs from which AFB had been eradicated, 


plus a super of foundation and a shall 


Davis. 
= 





winter. 


December, 1956 


food « 
colonies were turned back to the previous owner and this past summer 
produced from one to two supers of surplus with enough honey for 
There was no recurrence of AFB in any of the colonies. 


. These same 


set of the super combs removed last 
fall and the colonies were treated 
with sulfathiazole or terramycin dust 
or sirup until all evidence of AFB 
had disappeared. 

The five 2-story colonies received 
in the spring were divided and treat- 
ed the same as the above colonies, 
laying queens being given at the time 
each colony was divided. 

The cooperating beekeepers pro- 
vided supers of foundation or drawn 
combs when the colonies required 
them as well as sugar to make sirup 
after we had used up all of the old 
honey as feed. By the last week in 
June, the original 8 3-story colonies 
and the five 2-story colonies had been 
developed into 35 2-story colonies, 
all but four of which were released 
to the cooperating beekeepers. One 
of four remaining colonies had been 
free of AFB all spring but had just 
received a new queen while the other 
three had been established on heavily 
infected combs and were held for 
further observations. 

The colonies that were moved will 
be kept together during the summer, 
fall and spring without their equip- 
ment being exchanged with other 
colonies. They will be examined 
periodically for disease and if they 
ean go through this observation 


ing A portion of the experimental yard on the University Farm, at 
AFB and some EFB was eradicated from each set of combs by 
the use of sulfathiazole or terramycin. A second story of comb foundo- 
tion was added above a queen excluder as required. The colonies 
passed through the summer flow without any additional treatment and 
without any recurrence of either AFB or EFB. 


Three two-story colonies 


were turned back to the former owner for each previously infected 
three-story hive of bees, and each produced a surplus of between 60 


to 90 pounds. 
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period without showing any evidence has resulted in such a reduction in and to eliminate any case of disease 
of AFB, they will be considered as_ the incidence of AFB colonies, that that might have been started by 
ready for general use in pollination most commercial beekeepers simply robbing. If an insufficient amount 
or honey production. Since they will destroy the few colonies they do find of “preventive” feeding is done, and 
have used up all of their medicated during the year, rather than attempt the colonies are not carefully in- 
sirup before they store surplus honey to save the combs. Beekeepers who  spected, the beekeeper might be in 
this summer, what surplus they make live in disease-free areas, of course, for trouble because of a sense of 
will be available for general sale. have no need for the use of antibiotics false security, and may have to adopt 
Last summer, similarly treated col- either in preventive feeding or for more drastic remedial measures 
onies made an average of 90 pounds the eradication of AFB from infected later. 
surplus and remained free of any or exposed combs. In all cases, care should be taken 
evidence of AFB. The use of chemotherapy should be to ‘feed only sufficient amounts to 
In these series of colonies, none of considered simply as a tool to better have the honey or sirup converted 
the infected combs were destroyed beekeeping practices and not as a_ into brood and bees to prevent the 
unless they were too poor to use as_ substitute for inspection in early possibility of adulterating market- 
brood combs. While we have treated spring, before the honey flow and in able honey with antibiotics. If col- 
two and three-story colonies success- the fall. Inspections have to be  onies are treated during the summer, 
fully, it seems more desirable to made at periodic intervals to deter- the honey should be saved for bee 
establish a good colony of four mine the condition of each colony. feed after it is diluted and the re- 
pounds of bees and a laying queen If preventive feeding is practiced, quired amount of antibiotics added. 
in each set of combs. This policy a sufficient amount of sulfathiazole Also, -beekeepers should know their 
permits the bees to clean out all of or terramycin should be fed in early bee laws and have them meet modern 
the combs as they are needed for spring to stimulate brood rearing standards of beekeeping. 
brood rearing. Further, brood is 
reared in all combs by moving the 
center combs to the outside of the brood Q 
area as soon as they are filled with 0 C P 
healthy brood. Recovery will be a r ec Vv € r l C t u r e 
hastened by destroying all of the pa 
badly infected combs in the diseased Carol Ann Snider 
hives and substituting frames of 
comb foundation or drawn combs. Ohio's 1954 Honey Queen 
It was observed that when the 
queen became crowded for room, she 
would lay in cells that contained 
portions of scales the bees had not 
yet removed. The eggs hatched and 
the brood food placed in the cells 
for the larvae softened the scales to 
such an extent that the brood food 
became brown in color with dissolved 
substances. Both the larvae and 
the food were removed from such 
cells and all remnants of the scales 
were removed and the cells polished. 
Supers were added above queen 
excluders although in some cases the 
queens were so crowded below that 
they were allowed to go up into the 
supers to lay. The queens will be 
confined below the excluders during 
the honey flow. 
Th2 brood rearing period in this 
erca extends into late November and 
into December and begins again in 
early January, as a general rule. It 


would not be practical to winter Lucille Temple, Ohio Queen for 1955, was shown on the cover of the March issue. In 
diseased colonies, particularly in the this picture she is being crowned by Carol Ann as successor. Carol is now about nineteen, 
colder portions of the country, and jae of Canton High es ee — Week she toured oe state. we § is ra 

: . aughter of Mr. and Mrs. Snider of Canton. e is a very attractive brunette an en she 
the practice would be accompanied became pace maker in honey publicity she flashed a wonderful smile and a movie star 
by more danger of spreading the set of teeth and proved she really likes honey. Carol is past advisor of the Rainbow Girls 
disease during the winter period in and was grand lecturer also. She is a Sunday School teacher in the First Christian Church 
any location than killing the colonies "4 instructs in textile painting and leathercraft at the YWCA. 


in the fall and establishing bees on 





This concludes an exciting series of covers giving credit to some really remarkable 

the combs in-the spring. (At present, girls who were chosen in competition for state honey queens. It has been fun as well 

it is illezal to do’ this in California.) 9% exciting. Public appearances of these Queens have proved to be one way in which people 
The use of préventive feeding or quickly become honey conscious. Let's keep up the good work. 


(Pictures and information furnished by H. R. Swisher, Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association, 


dusting with antibiotics in the spring Springfield, Ohio.) 
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Nodules on Pellett Clover 


Yes, there are nodules on the roots 
of Pellett Clover. We find them now 
(September) in good evidence on the 
roots in both the young planting in 
second year of growth and in the 
ten year old stand; nodules reddish or 
brown colored inside when cut open, 
indicating the plants are getting air 
nitrogen; further substantiating the 
belief that an inoculum is now avail- 
able which is effective to the species 
Trifolium ambiguum. 

And I well remember the years 
when we searched in vain trying to 
find this evidence of effective nodula- 
tion. Legumes must be teamed with 
the right bacteria in order to store 
in the soil, nitrogen from the air; 
which process is generally considered 
essential for legumes to do well and 
to perform their function of building 
nitrogen into the soil. 

Pellett Clover (Trifolium ambi- 
guum), also known as Kura Clover 
and Honey Clover, was brought to 
wide attention, especially among bee- 
keepers, by the late Frank C. Pellett 
through the American Bee Journal 
Honey Plant Test Gardens. Native 
to the Caucasus Mountain region of 
southeastern Europe, here was a 
legume with entirely different habit 
of growth from clovers in common 
usé. Growing vigorously, spreading 
rapidly by underground rhizomes, re- 
producing by both roots and seed, a 
perennial with potential long life, it 


A good stand 


December, 1956 


of Pellett Clover at Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, lowa. 


by Melvin Pellett 


intrigues the imagination with the 
possible uses. It blooms heavily in 
early summer with tests showing a 
nectar of high sugar content readily 
accessible to honey bees. Although 
the clover grew so vigorously in the 
early stages that it was difficult to 
believe there could be much lacking, 
reports from trials elsewhere indi- 
cated a wide difference in behavior 
under different situations. Under 
conditions here the plant was demon- 
strating many promising aspects, al- 
though we were unable to find con- 
clusive evidence that the plants were 
getting air nitrogen. This species 
apparently would not respond to the 
bacterial inoculants used with other 
legumes in this country. In the 
ensuing years the problem received 
wide attention among soil bacteri- 
ologists. Experiments were made 
using a large number of inoculants, 
apparently without success in finding 
any of much benefit to the species 
Trifolium ambiguum, until finally 
an inoculant reported to be effective 
to this species was introduced by 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture scientists. The nitrogen fix- 
ing strains of bacteria were isolated 
from soil samples obtained from 
Turkey. That was indeed very wel- 
come news indicating the problem 
might be nearing solution after the 
years of watchful waiting. 

So early the next spring (1955) we 


Growth new 


stand. 


applied to the plantings of Pellett 
Clover some of the inoculant culture 
in solution with water intermittently 
throughout the plots in an effort to 
get the plants inoculated with the 
new strains of bacteria. Also we 
made a new planting in April, using 
root divisions which had been dipped 
in the solution immediately before 
planting. This clover will grow from 
roots as well as seed. The planting 
was made by dropping the plant or 
root divisions in shallow furrows 
and covering promptly with moist 
earth so they would not dry out: In 
a few days some new growth began 
appearing along the rows where we 
had planted the root divisions and 
within a few weeks there were solid 
rows which began to spread wider by 
rhizomes underground. We have had 
much dry weather since this planting 
was made for a test with the new 
inoculant. Some hot dry weather 
in the summer when the lawns turn- 
ed brown between rains; followed 
by the driest fall and winter which 
I have ever witnessed in this locality. 
Last spring sub-soi] moisture was 
practically non-existent. There was 
enough rain to produce in this sec- 
tion only a small part of a crop of 
small grain and to sprout the corn 
and get it started. With each suc- 
ceeding drought, with the lack of sub- 
soil moisture, would dry up 
and field suffer. But begin- 


lawns 
crops 


Note roots uncovered showing how they 
spread underground. 
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Plot of Pellett Clover ten years old. 
growth in September. 


ning in mid-summer we had good 
rains. So this locality shows a partial 
crop of corn and the lawns are again 
green. 

Although the growing seasons have 
not been favorable, still our most 
recent planting of Pellett Clover has 
made a fair showing. The growth 
is thrifty and the rows planted four 
feet apart have spread to nearly fill 
the spaces between the rows during 
the second season. And we remember 
some earlier plantings in the test 
gardens, during seasons of better 
moisture which made nearly as much 
growth in one season as this has made 
in two. Root divisions were plant- 
ed sixteen inches apart in the rows 
spaced four feet apart in April. 
The rows were beginning to grow to- 
gether in places by September and 
by early the second season the plants 
had spread to completely fill the 
spaces between the rows. Basil 
leaves appear very early in the 
spring. The leaves are large and 
some of the individual leaf stems 
have grown to almost a_ foot in 
height. In late May the flowering 
stems are forming and some grow 
to from two to three feet in length. 
There has been a heavy bloom in 
late June and July. The blossoms 
are large, comparable in size to red 
clover blossoms; tho’ white in color 
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Eloise Pellett in thick 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman Pellett showing entwining root system as 


dug from young planting. 


with a reddish tinge which might be 
compared in color with those of al- 
sike clover. The corollas are not 
deep and the nectar is readily ac- 
cessible to honey bees. Apparently 
this clover will make only one crop 
of bloom in a season and, if cut, will 
not bloom again until the next year. 
The roots continue to spread and 
thicken up to make one of the heav- 
iest root systems of any plant we 
have ever seen. One plot in the 
test gardens is ten years old and 
has maintained a thick stand to keep 
out competition. The size and rap- 
idity of growth may vary greatly 
due to soil, moisture and other fac- 
tors. This is describing results we 
have observed first hand during sea- 
sons with normal moisture. Pellett 
Clover is apparently entirely winter 
hardy to this climate and we have 
reports of it growing for years in 
other northern states and Canada. 
It has a type of root system which 
will not heave in winter as do some 
tap-rooted plants. The heavy root 
system to bind the soil and potential 
long life of the plant make it prom- 
ising for use in some phases of soil 
conservation. Having so many prom- 
ising aspects it is no wonder the plant 
has created the interest to bring 
about the continued search until the 
inoculant was found. 


After our attempted inoculation of 
our Pellett Clover in the spring of 
1955, nodules became very apparent 
on the roots of both the old planting 
and the new. Then, during the hot 
weather of the summer, the nodules 
became scarce, which may not be 
surprising as we understand that it 
is characteristic of some legumes 
for the nodules to come and go due 
to moisture and other factors. The 
nodules would reappear at times and 
the oldest planting maintained a good 
leaf color during the dry summer this 
year. And following the early fall 
rains this year we have noted the 
nodules are much in evidence in both 
the old and later plantings. Although, 
at the time the inoculant was released 
by U.S.D.A., it was reported that 
tests made in greenhouse clearly 
indicated the superiority of the 
strains of bacteria for the species, 
so far we have not much data re- 
garding the results in field test with 
the new inoculant excepting our own 
observations. We find the nodules 
reappearing generally in our plant- 
ings, without any further application 
of the inoculum, so we think there 
is good reason to believe the plant- 
ings are successfully inoculated. 

Teaming with an effective inoculant 
gives rise to a new optimism for the 
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A Milk-Digesting Enzyme In Pollen 
Stored By Honey Bees 


J. D. Hitchcock 
U.S.D.A., Agri. Res. Serv., Entomology Research Branch! 


Holst and Sturtevant (1940) re- 
ported that Bacillus larvae, the cause 
of American foulbrood of honey bees, 
produces an enzyme capable of di- 
gesting milk. However, the enzyme is 
released only when the organism 
forms spores. Holst (1946) utilized 
this information to devise a simple 
test for diagnosing American foul- 
brood in its late stages of decay; ropy 
material or dried scales, in which 
most of the bacteria occurs as spores. 
The enzyme is not present in the 
early stages of the disease, when 
the bacteria are still in the vegetative 
rod stage. Holst stated that other 
brood diseases and other materials 
found in bee colonies, including pollen, 
gave negative results. His diagnostic 
test required digestion of skim milk 
by material from a single cell of the 
brood comb within 15 minutes to 
indicate positive American foulbrood. 

Holst’s milk-digestion test was re- 
peated with various materials from 
bee colonies, but the incubation period 
was extended to several hours. Pre- 
liminary observations revealed some 
interesting results. American foul- 
brood material—scales and ropy 
larvae or pupae—invariably digested 
the milk within 15 minutes at 95° F. 
Healthy larvae, larvae dead of the 
virus disease sacbrood, and honey, all 
failed to digest the milk even after 5 
hours. Healthy midintestines of adult 
worker bees sometimes digested the 
milk within 15 minutes, and always 
did so within 30 minutes, wherca- 
midintestines infected with Nosema 
apis required at least 1 hour and 
sometimes longer. Feces of adult bees 
occasionally showed digestion within 
15 minutes and always within 1 hour. 
Of special interest is the fact that 
pollen pellets recently trapped from 
bees’ hind legs showed no milk diges- 
tion within 5 hours, whereas pollen 
that had been stored in the cells of the 
comb, forming bee bread, frequently 
showed it within 15 minutes. 





1 In cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. (Wyoming Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Journal 
Paper No. 79). 
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It should not be surprising that 
midintestines of healthy bees are cap- 
able of digesting milk, for Haydak 
(1936) demonstrated that newly 
emerged bees on a pollen-free diet 
develop normally with respect to 
nitrogen content when fed commer- 
cial casein as a pollen substitute. 
Similarly, Groot (1953) found that 
concentrations of casein not exceeding 
10 percent of the basal carbohydrate 
diet are utilized by caged bees, as 
judged by increases in both longevity 
and nitrogen content. Midintestines 
of bees suffering from Nosema disease 
have their enzymes decreased, because 
the parasite invades and gradually 
destroys the secretory epithelial cells. 
The enzyme in the feces could be de- 
rived either from the midintestine or 
from microorganisms present. Bee 
midintestines and feces do not ordin- 
arily occur in brood combs. Even in 
severe cases of dysentery, when fecal 
matter may soil the open ends of the 
brood cells, it would not easily be con- 
fused with diseased brood. Bee bread 
is easily differentiated from diseased 
brood by its color and consistency. 
Consequently, these materials that 
digest milk do not impose a serious 
threat to the reliability of Holst’s 
diagnostic test for American foul- 
brood. 

Yhe fact that bee bread from combs 
contains a wmilk-digesting enzyme, 
whereas pollen from bees’ legs does 
not, indicates that pollen undergoes a 
definite change within the hive. That 
there is a difference between fresh 
pollen and bee bread is supnorted by 
numerous observations in the litera- 
ture. Casteel (1912) reported that bee 
bread contains more reducing sugars 
than pollen from the same plant 
species. Lineburg (1924) concluded 
that some liquid is added during the 
packing of the pollen, but could not 
determine whether it was honey or a 
glandular secretion. Parker (1926) 
observed that bees use their mandibles 
and tongue in smoothing down the 
pollen mass so that it becomes darker 
and more moist. Avetisian (1935) 
reported that bee bread made of birch 
pollen contains nearly six times as 


much lactic acid as hand-collected 
birch pollen. Garzhichic (1938) found 
that 5-year-old bee bread fed to caged 
bees enabled them to develop their 
pharyngeal glands to the same degree 
as in bees fed recently stored bee 
bread. On the other hand, Svoboda 
(1940) found that the percentage of 
digestible proteins in hand-collected 
pollens decreased upon storage, and 
claimed this to be the factor affecting 
the development of the pharyngeal 
glands. He also stated, without giv- 
ing his method, that it is possible to 
preserve the food value of pollens “by 
causing lactic acid fermentation to 
start.” Park (1946) stated, without 
supporting data, that the time spent 
by bees in packing the pollen into the 
cells of the comb is considerably 
greater than necessary for mere me- 
chanical] tamping, and suggested that 
not only sugar solutions (honey or 
nectar) but “secretions from some of 
the salivary glands are added also 
during the packing procedure,” and 
that “an increase in enzymatic action 
may result.” Beutler and Opfinger 
(1949) observed that caged bees fed 
bee bread lived longer than those fed 
hand-collected pollen, even though 
both were consumed in equal amounts. 
Haydak and Vivino (1950) found that 
bee bread contains vitamin K where- 
as trapped pollen does not, and sug- 
gested that this vitamin is synthes- 
ized by “bacteria which are instru- 
mental in fermentation of beebread.” 
Maurizio (1954) found that dry stor- 
age of pollens reduced their efficiency 
for development of the pharyngeal 
glands and fat body of bees. 

The origin of the milk-digesting 
enzyme in bee bread is not clear. 
Erlenmeyer (1874) inferred that 
pollen enzymes are co-workers with 
the enzymes from the body of the 
bee used in producing bee-bread. He 
found a proteolytic enzyme capable 
of digesting blood fibrin in extracts 
of the entire heads or abdomens, but 
not the thoraces, of bees. Petersen 
(1912) found enzymes capable of dis- 
solving fibrin and splitting peptone 
in the midintestine (with contents) of 
adult bees. Paton (1921) found pep- 
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sin, trypsin, and erepsin in hand- 
collected pollens of certain plants 
but not others. Pavlovsky and Zarin 
(1922) found pepsin and trypsin, but 
not lactase, in the tissues of the mid- 
intestine (without contents), but none 
of these in the honey stomach or hind- 
intestine of bees. Sarin (1923) found 
lactase absent from the midintestine 
of bees. Evenius (1926) found a pro- 
teolytic enzyme capable of digesting 
frog muscle in the midintestine 
(with contents), and also in the entire 
heads (removed after squeezing the 
thorax so that a secretion from the 
thoracic glands might have been 
squeezed into the gland ducts in the 
head) of bees. Parker (1926) demon- 
strated that pollen grains in the an- 
terior part of the bee’s midintestine 
contain protein, while those in the 
posterior part do not, presumably ow- 
ing to digestion of the protein by an 
enzyme. Phillips (1927) observed that 
adult bees on a lactose diet do not live 
any longer than those fed water only, 
sv conciided that bees do not secrete 
lactase. Brown (1928) found that 
young bees fed on sterilized foods, so 
that their digestive tracts were free 
of bacteria, contain pepsin and tryp- 
sin in the tissues of the washed diges- 
tive tract. Kratky (1931), from ex- 
tensive studies of dissected glands 
of honey bees, concluded that the 
glands of the head or thorax do not 
secrete a casein-digesting enzyme. In- 
glesent (1940) observed pollen sus- 
pensions incubated with various dis- 
sected glands, using phosphotungstic 
acid as a microscopic test for soluble 
proteins. These proteins were abund- 
ant in the pharyngeal glands of work- 
er bees of nursing age, and scarce in 
those of foraging age, but absent in 
bees of wax-secreting (intermediate) 
age. They were also absent in the 
post-cerebral and thoracic glands, re- 
gardless of age of bees. He concluded 
that a proteinase capable of digesting 
pollen is secreted by the active 
pharyngeal glands. Haydak (1944) 
stated that the “lactic acid found in 
the beebread is formed during the 
storage in the hive,” but offered no 
proof or reference that such occurs. 
Palm (1949) demonstrated that the 
dissected pharyngeal glands of bumble 
bees do not possess proteases capable 
of digesting casein or fibrin. 


From this review it may be seen 
that the occurrence of various pro- 
teolytic enzymes in the midintestine 
of the honey bee is well established. 
However, the contents of the midin- 
testine cannot be regurgitated, ac- 
cording to Snodgrass (1925), and so 
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could not act upon pollen outside the 
bee’s body. Literature is conflicting 
as to the occurrence of proteolytic 
enzymes in the head, and especially 
in the pharyngeal glands. The thor- 
acic glands and honey stomach ap- 
parently do not secrete proteolytic 
enzymes. (Pollen itself may contain 
certain of these enzymes. The carbo- 
hydrase lactase is absent in bees. 


To determine if some of the glands 
in the head of adult worker bees 
secrete a milk-digesting enzyme, 
Holst’s milk-digestion test was made 
with samples consisting of aqueous 
filter-paper filtrates of the crushed 
heads of workers of different known 
ages. At 2-week intervals newly 
emerged workers were marked with 
different-colored paint and placed in 
a normal colony until the date of the 
test. Newly emerged bees and bees 
1, 3, and 5 weeks old were tested. It 
was found that the crushed heads 
themselves could not be used, because 
the purplish pigment of the eyes ob- 
scured any clearing of the milk. Over- 
night incubation of the filtrates, with 
a surface layer of toluene to prevent 
growth of aerobic microorganisms, in- 
dicated that, regardless of age, work- 
er bees do not secrete a milk-digest- 
ing enzyme from their head glands. 
However, this interpretation must not 
be considered final, although it sup- 
ports the results of Kratky (1931) 
and Palm (1949), because the small 
amount of glandular extract in the 
filtrate may have been too dilute to 
obtain clearing of the milk. 


Later it was discovered that freshly 
stored bee bread, less than 1 month 
old, like freshly trapped pollen, fail- 
ed to digest milk in Holst’s test. Pol- 
len pellets trapped from bees’ legs 
during several previous years’ pol- 
len-trap collections were tested, and 
also bee bread of different ages, from 
combs and various storage conditions. 
The pellets were air-dried at fairly 
high room temperatures (about 75°- 
90°F.) and very low humidities 
(about 15-25 percent) and then stored 
in glass vials. When bee bread was 
removed from the combs, it was put 
in similar vials and stored either 
at room temperature or in a refrig- 
erator at about 35°F. All samples 
were mixed in 20 drops of distilled 
water in small test tubes, and 10 
drops of milk were added (1 table- 
spoon of nonfat skim-milk powder in 
1 cup of distilled water). Both posi- 
tive and negative controls were test- 
ed with each series. Positive diges- 
tion was indicated by change from 
an opaque milky fluid to a translu- 


cent, usually pale amber fluid, with 
sediment. 


The data in Table 1 indicate that 
bee bread undergoes a change during 
storage, so that within about 6 
months it contains a strong concen- 
tration of a milk-digesting enzyme, 
which was absent shortly after the 
pollen was packed into the cells of 
the comb. Recently packed bee 
bread, after removal from the combs 
and storage in glass at room temper- 
ature or in a refrigerator, develops 
this milk-digesting enzyme more 
slowly than similar pollen left in the 
comb for the same time. Very old 
pollen pellets (5 and 18 years) also 
contained traces of a milk-digesting 
enzyme. These observations appear 
to oppose the view of Park (1946) 
that bees may add glandular secre- 
tions to pollen during the packing 
process, and to support the view of 
Haydak and Vivino (1950) that 
micro-organisms (perhaps yeasts as 
well as bacteria) are responsible for 
the difference between pollen and bee 
bread. 


Conclusion—Holst’s milk-digestion 
test appears suitable for diagnosing 
American foulbrood disease of honey 
bees when the 15-minute time limit 
is strictly observed at 95°F. How- 
ever, a similar milk-digesting enzyme 
occurs in the midintestine and feces 
of adult worker bees. Midintestines 
infected with Nosema parasites have 
less of this enzyme. Such an enzyme 
also occurs in pollen after a few, 
months’ storage as bee bread in the 
combs. Since it is absent in pollen 
trapped from bees’ legs (except after 
several years’ storage) and in freshly 
stored bee bread, and apparently is 
absent in the heads of worker bees 
regardless of their age, it seems prob- 
able that the milk-digesting enzyme 
in old bee bread comes from micro- 
organisms in the pollen, rather than 
from a glandular secretion of the 
bees. 
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future of this legume. If it comes 
into wide use it appears as one to be 
valuable to beekeepers in localities 
where grown. We have observed the 
bees usually visit the flowers freely 
over an extended blooming period. 
Of advantage to the beekeeper is that 
it is a plant of potential permanence. 
The way the plant branches and re- 
branches underground to produce 
abundant root system shows possibili- 
ties for use in binding soil against 
erosion in situations such as water- 
ways, on banks and roadsides where 
long-lived legumes are needed. There 
are many questions, the answers to 


which can come only from trials. We 
do know that it has made surprising 
growth in some situations, even be- 
fore the inoculant was available. 
Trials will determine how much the 
new inoculant will promote the be- 
havior under field conditions. It is 
too soon to know what will be the 
range of soil types and climate in 
which it will succeed with the added 
factor. The plant grows over a wide 
range of climate. There are some 
indications it may be better adapted 
to northern humid states than to the 
South. We have observed it grows 
best during periods of ample mois- 
ture, although it has persisted in dry 
spells such as occur here. Relatively 
little is known concerning the forage 


value. That animals like it, has been 
indicated by reports of rabbits and 
wild deer frequenting trial plantings 
to feed. Another question to be an- 
swered is that of seed production. We 
have observed a heavy set of seed in 
the test garden during a favorable 
season, indicating this clover to be 
capable of producing much seed under 
right conditions. Fortunately trial 
plantings can be made by using root 
divisions until seed becomes available. 
New trials are under way in different 
sections for tests with the new inocu- 
lant. It seems this clover is one that 
should be tried far and wide to find 
out what it will do now that the “miss- 
ing link” has apparently been fur- 
nished. 
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1956 Annual Convention—California 
State Beekeepers Association and 
Affiliated Organizations 
December 3, 4, 5, and 6 
Headquarters 
Hotel, Brawley, 
Evening Session 
Monday, December 3, 1956—8:00 p.m. 
Fundamentals in Beekeeping—A 
Program for Beginners and Hobby- 
ists—Dr. J. E. Eckert, University 

of Calif., Davis 
Social Hour—Ladies 
Host. 


Planters Calif. 


Auxiliary— 


Morning Session 
Tuesday December 4 
8 :00—9 :30 
Registration—Planters Hotel 
10:00 
Convention Called to Order 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Invocation by the Rev. W. Edward 


Kerr of All Saints Episcopal 
Church 
Welcome Address by Mayor of 
Brawley 


President’s Address—W. F. Huston 

Memorial Services—Roger Robinson 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report—Frank 
Watts 

Introduction of Visitors 
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California Officers who say “On to Brawley” — From left, W. F. Huston, President; Mrs. 
Huston; Mrs. Frank Watts, President of the Ladies Auxiliary; Frank Watts, Secretary-Treasurer 


of the Association. 


11.00 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 
11:30 
Appointment of Committees 
Auditing and Nominating 
Announcements 
Afternoon Session 
1:30 
Beekeeping Industry of 
Valley—Paul Mitchell 
2:00 
Some of the Problems of Keeping 
7,000 Colonies of Bees—Allan 
Dyer 


Imperial 


2:30 
Basic Beekeeping—Dr. J. E. Eckert— 
University of California, Davis 
3:30 
Experiences of Cleaning Up and 
Controlling AFB in Montana—Ira 
Meyers 
4:00 
American Honey Institute—Roland 
Stone, Superior Honey Company 
Our National Organization—Hood 
Littlefield 
Honey Advisory Board—Russell Jack, 
Jr., and Mona Shafer 
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Evening Session 
8:00 

Research Committee—Dan Aten and 
Jim Craven 

Charles Owen, Agricultural Engineer, 
Tucson USDA Bee Station 

B. Crawford and R. Jacks—Uncap- 
per 

Prizes donated by Superior Honey 
Company and Diamond Match 
Wednesday, December 5, 1956 


Morning Session 
9:00 
Relations of Beekeepers with the 
Commissioner of Imperial County— 
Claude Finnell 
9:30 
Dealing with New Pesticides—Dr. L. 
D. Anderson, University of Calif., 
Riverside 
10:00 
Pollination of Cotton by Honey Bees 
—C. E. McGregor, USDA, Tucson, 
Ariz. 
10:20 
Studies of Distribution of Bees in 


In Long Beach — The Roque Courts in Lincoln Park. Open the year 
round for shuffle board, horseshoe pitching, chess and checkers, all 


available to convention members. 


the Cotton Field—Dr. Tage Jo- 
hanssen, USDA, Tucson, Ariz. 
10:40 
Behavior of Bees in the Gathering 
of Food—Dr. A. W. Woodrow, 
USDA, Tucson, Ariz. 
11:00 
The Using of Phosphorescent Ma- 
terial in Fruit Pollination—Charles 
Reed 
Wednesday, December 5, 1956 


Afternoon Session 
12:30 
Ladies Auxiliary luncheon—Compli- 
ments of Superior Honey Company 
1:30 
Chemotherapy—Dr. J. E. Eckert, 
University of California, Davis 
2:00 
Future of Pollination—Dr. Luther 
Jones, Uni. of Cal., Davis 
2:30 
A Unique Way of Making Divisions 
—Clarence Ward 
2:50 
Some Pointers in Queen Rearing— 


Pierpoint Landing, 
facilities for sport fishing, excursion boats, and water taxis. 


Dr. Harry Laidlaw, University of 
California, Davis 
3.20 
Problems of Bees in Thickly Pop- 
ulated Areas—Panel: Arthur Cur- 
tin—Inspector of Riverside County; 
Robert Reed—Inspector of San 
Bernardino Co.; Douglas Phelps— 
Inspector of Los Angeles County; 


Robert Howie—Moderator, Agri- 
cultural Commissioner, Riverside 
County 


4:10 
The Use of Hybrid Queens—Dr. 
Harry Laidlaw, Uni. of Cal., Davis 
Reading of the Resolutions 
Evening Session 
7:00 
Banquet—Roland Stone, Master of 
Ceremonies, Superior Honey Com- 
pany 
Entertainment 
Tall Tales 
Thursday, December 6, 1956 
Morning Session 
9:00 
Business Meeting 





serving as a pleasure pier with special 


Dates To Remember: January 29 thru February 1, 1957 
Event: American Beekeeping Federation Convention 


It’s too early to give you the names 
of all the top calibre speakers on the 
program but it’s not too early to 
make your plans to attend this big- 
gest of all conventions of the bee- 
keeping industry. Here at this con- 
vention every phase of beekeeping 
with the latest developments in the 
fields of research, marketing, etc., 
will be brought to your attention. 

One full day will be devoted to 
new developments, future work and 


December, 1956 


Place: Long Beach, California 


the possibilities of new findings 
through research on honey, pollina- 
tion, bee breeding, diseases and in 
the field of mechanical engineering. 

One afternoon will be devoted to 
Marketing Committee activities for 
1956 and its proposals for 1957. 

Hobbyists will be given a section 
of the program as well as an oppor- 
tunity to meet in an informal session 
during one evening. 

The ever increasing insecticidal 


problem will be aired and the Fed- 
eration’s Spray Problem Committee 
will present recommendations for 
future action. 

The International Beekeeping Con- 
gress will be reviewed and during the 
middle of each afternoons program 
it will be time out for coffee. 

Besides the convention proper 
many tours and sightseeing trips for 
the ladies and extra attractions for 
the men too, are being planned. 
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Some of the latest designed equip- 
ment, uncapping machines, loaders 
etc., will be on display. 

The Los Angeles County Beekeep- 
ers Association is host and is 
leaving no stones unturned to make 
this the biggest and the best conven- 
tion ever. 

Come all ye beekeepers from North 
to South, East to West, partake of 
genuine western hospitality, fellow- 
ship with your beekeeper brethren 
and take home information that will 
more than repay you for your time 
and travels. YOU CAN’T afford to 
miss and if you do you'll wish you 
hadn’t. 





Midwestern, Kansas City, December 9 


The Midwestern Association will 
meet Sunday, December 9th, at 812 
Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo., 
at 2:30 p.m. Election of officers; 
general discussion; door prize; and 
Christmas Party. 

Mrs. William Brite, 
Secretary 


Oklahoma State, Oklahoma City, 
December 10 


The Oklahoma Association will 
have a_ state-wide meeting at the 
State Capitol Building, Oklahoma 
City, Monday, December 10th, under 
the auspices of Glenn Gibson. Visit- 
ors are welcome. 

Albert E. Thomas 
Division of Plant Industry 


Apicultural Society of Rhode Island 
Providence, December 12 


The Apicultural Society of R. I. 
will hold its meeting in Room 110, 
Nathaniel Greene, Jr., High School, 
721 Chalkstone Avenue, Providence 
on December 12th. 7:30 p.m. Miss 
Gertrude A. Cook, VA Hospital Diet- 
itian will give a lecture and demon- 
stration on the uses of Honey in 
Baked Goods. All beekeepers are 
welcome to attend our meeting. 
Stephen J. Ingram 
Secretary 


Worcester County (Mass.) 
December 15 


The Worcester County Associa- 
tion will have its December 15th 
meeting at the Natural History Mus- 
eum, 21 Cedar St., Worchester. There 
will be a pot luck supper at 6:30 fol- 
lowed by a business meeting. Every 
one is welcome to exchange Christmas 
Greetings. 

A. W. Rozenas 
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Westchester County (New York) 
New Rochelle, December 16 


Our next meeting and Annual 
Christmas Party will be held at the 
Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. on Sunday, 
December 16, at 2:30 p.m. 


Each member and their family in- 
cluding visitors are requested to 
bring a gift, not to exceed 50 cents. 
Please mark them as for a child or 
adult. Santa will be on hand to 
distribute these gifts. Movies will 
also be shown. 

A Buffet Supper will be served by 
the “Queen Bees.” Let’s make this 
a gala Christmas party. 

Mrs. Alfred Roth, Pub. 


Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Waltham Ficld Station, December 29 


The next meeting of the MIDDLE- 
SEX COUNTY BEEKEEPERS’ AS- 
SOC. (Mass.) is scheduled for Sat- 
urday, December 29, at the Waltham 
Field Station. Although it will be 
a few days after Christmas, the bee- 
keepers have received a message that 
St. Nick will make a special trip 
back to visit them. 


The Flower Show Committee in 
charge of arrangements for the Mid- 
dlesex exhibit at the 1957 Flower 
Show (March 10 to 16) held its first 
meeting on Thursday, November 15, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Carlson, Bedford, Mass. Chairman 
John Furber has started his group 
working early to insure a top-notch 
exhibit. This exhibit each year rep- 
resents a great deal of work on the 
part of many members of the Associa- 
tion, and an enormous amount of in- 
formation and education about bees 
and beekeeping is given to the public 
as a result of the exhibit. 

L. C. Proctor 
Corresponding Secretary 


Illinois Meeting 


Saturday and Sunday proved to be 
good days for the meeting, Nov. 3 and 
4 with 90 at the Saturday banquet. 

State Inspector Killion reported in- 
cidence of disease as 2%. 


Dr. Floyd Moeller’s description of 
work being done at the Madison Field 
Station was especially well received 
as was the film by Geo. Nagel of St. 
Louis and slides by Dr. Beilman of 
Shaw’s Gardens. 

H. E. Dale was re-elected president 
for 1957 with Hoyt Taylor of Pleas- 
ant Plains as Secretary and Leroy 
Stockdale as Treas. Vice-presidents 


are Larson, Rocke, Lis, Osborn and 
Wallanches. 

Dues were set at $3.00 a year and 
the Governor and Budget Committee 
are to be asked increased sums for in- 
spection, bulletins and state fair. 


Florida State Meeting 


Clearwater was the scene of the 
Florida State Meeting Oct. 11 and 
12. Highlight of the meeting was 
the participation of the younger bee- 
keepers. Eben Grant of Trenton got 
the 4-H high Efficiency award pre- 
sented by Dadant. The Kilgore 
awards went to Earl Moran, Hay- 
wood McKinney, Dick Schmidt, Ron- 
nie Strosnider, Michael Williamson, 
George Brady and Herman Lee 
Somers. 

After close competition Miss Doro- 
thy Prescott of Okeechobee was se- 
lected as Honey Queen. 

Officers for 1957 are Millard Cogg- 
shall, Mineola, Pres.; Lawrence Cutts, 
Chipley, V. Pres.; Frank Robinson, 
Gainesville, Sec.-Treas. 

The 1957 meeting will be held in 
Tallahassee with the Tupelo District 
Beekeepers as hosts. 


Southern Conference—A.B.B.A. 
Tennessee 


A fine series of meetings was held 
in the Hotel Patton in Chattanooga 
on Oct. 10, 11, 12, finely sponsored by 
the Local Tennessee group and the 
State Association. 

A.B.B.A. passed a resolution recom- 
mending that the U.S.D.A. approp- 
riate $10,000 for Nosena work at A. 
&M College in Miss.; selected for 
1957 Geo. Lott as President, J. G. 
Rossman as V. Pres. and Garnett 
Puett of Hahira, Ga. as Treasurer- 
Secretary. 

On invitation of Virginia beekeep- 
ers, presented by H. L. Maxwell, the 
Southern Conference is to have their 
meeting next year at Winchester, Vir- 
ginia. W. A. Stephen will continue as 
president, Harvey York as Vice-Pres. 
and A. D. Hiett of Martinsburg, W. 
Va. as Secretary. 


Georgia Meetings 


Hahira Townsfolks and Lewis Da- 
dant were hosts to the Georgia bee- 
keepers at Hahira on Oct. 15-16. High- 
light of the meeting was the delight- 
ful banquet put on by the local ladies 
and featuring barbecued chicken. Of- 
ficers for the next year are C. H. 
Herndon as President, T. H. Fore, 
Vice-Pres. and Warren Willbanks of 
Claxton, Sec.-Treas. 
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Carniolan 
and 
Caucasian 





Thanking my customers for their 
increased queen business past sea- 
son I am making increase for queen 
output in 1957 to meet their de- 
mands. Booking orders now for ’57. 


Wishing all A Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year. 


W. D. REAMS 


Box 87 La Belle, Florida 








- Dadant Starline Hybrid Queens & 


Garon’s 3-Banded Italian Bees & Queens for 1957 


reetings 
Greeting 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 














FRAMESPACERS 


The frect thing ever offered heekeepers. 


$TOLLER'S 


See jveus etoset vt write, 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 











LITTLE’S APIARIES 
ONLY source of ORIGINAL John M. 
Davis ITALIAN QUEENS 


“ 25-99 100-up 
$1.25 $1.15 $1.05 


Producers of ROYAL JELLY 
P. O. Box 122, Shelbyville, Tenn. 











400 SO. 1M MELTING AREA 





EM WOLDS BACK 
OTL MELTED 


Capping Melter 


Small beekeepers, let us solve your 
capping problem this year. Un- 
cap direct into this small tank 
which will melt the cappings, 
which then run into the wax 
separator where the wax and 
honey are separated. This saves 
all of your wax and honey, the 
job is completed over night and 
you have a solid cake of wax and 
all of the honey. 


A practical item manufactured only by us for nearly 20 years. Many hun- 
dreds in use. Copper bottoms transmit heat rapidly, often pays for itself the 
first season in wax and honey saved. Melter and one wax separator sells for 


only $17.50. 


Write fex catalog describing this and other items not found in other catalogs. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 











FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS: 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to All: Wish to thank every 
one for your business this season 
sorry we couldn’t fill all orders; 
Hope you understand under the 
conditions. We are preparing now 
to be ready to. fill all orders, also 
booking orders for spring delivery 
now. Let us know your needs. 


Flowers Bee Company 
Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 








BEE WORLD 
Including 


Apicultural Abstracts 


Science is international. So is Bee 
World, a scientific —_— published 
mon by the Bee h Associa- 
tion. itor Dr. Eva Crane. 
SUBSCRIPTION $5 A YEAR 


Sample Copy 10c 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 


BEE SUPPLIES 
Since 1886 


Brood Frames with Eyelets 


One-Piece Covers and Bottoms 
Send for 1956 Catalogue 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 - S.E. 82nd AVE. 


PORTLAND 66, ORE. 

















Package Bees and 
Queens 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Moreauville, La. 
Box 33 Phone 2415 














Moving? 


For prompt change of address, please 
notify us six weeks beforehand; 
otherwise, some issues may miss you. 
Also, some back copies may not be 
available. 

Be sure to send both your OLD AD- 
DRESS and your new address, in- 
cluding the postal zone number. If 
possible, just return the mailing label 
from a recent copy of the American 
Bee Journal. 


Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


May The Prince of Peace be with 
you and yours through the com- 
ing year. 


SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 


Convent, Lousiana 


Starline queens and packages 

















t 


GOLD RUSH BUCKET 
Filled with Miller’s Creamy-Clover HONEY 


For those friends who “have everything!" 
Smart, reusable Philippine Mahogany bucket 
with brass trim holds 12 oz. of Miller's 
Creamy-Clover Honey...a delicious, drip- 
less honey spread! Made from pure, white 
clover honey, gathered by Miller’s famous 
“traveling bees” you read about in Reader's 
Digest! A honey of a gift.. .new, different, 
inexpensive! Shipped prepaid anywhere in 
U.S.A., tax incl., $2.00. Send check or m.o. 
(no C.0.D.) to: 


MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 
Dept. AB Colton, California 
The Honey of Honeys since 1894 








Caucasians 
Packages Only to May First. 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Rd., Citrus Hgts., Calif. 











FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 











ITALIAN 
Queens & Package Bees 
1957 
W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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Editorial ... 





Criticism is Healthy 


A correspondent in Virginia, in 
a letter to the Editor of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, stated, “The feel- 
ing has been expressed hereabouts 
that there is a reluctance on the part 
of the publishers of the trade journ- 
als to print subject matter, or news, 
that might have some adverse effect 
on the sale of bee supplies. I cer- 
tainly hope that such an assumption 
is unfounded. My observation has 
been that every adversity, however 
menacing on first impact, can in- 
variably be turned to high profit and 
used to further progress if an in- 
telligent effort is made to cope with 
the matter.” 


Our correspondent was assured 
that we print a good many articles 
which in effect could be considered 
as detrimental to the sale of bee 
supplies, and that we thought the 
criticism was unjustified. 


Our correspondent was moved to 
make this criticism because of our 
failure to print certain articles rela- 
tive to the poison spray menace 
which has developed to a dangerous 
extent in several states. 


Criticism is a healthy thing and 
we welcome it at any time. It is 
only when we receive no comments 
or criticisms that we have cause to 
wonder if the American Bee Jour- 
nal is the publication it should be. 
Relative to this particular criticism, 
we have two things which we wish to 
express. 


First, the separate issues of the 
American Bee Journal are planned 
months in advance of publication. 
It follows that many articles can- 
not be included in any particular 
issue, and this is especially true if 
they are not received by the 10th 
of each month prior to publication. 
We do our best to satisfy our cor- 
respondents and readers but our best 
often does not suffice. 


Secondly, both Gleanings in Bee 


Culture and the American Bee Jour- 
nal should not be considered “trade 
journals” by anyone. Although pre- 
sently “in bed” with companies who 
manufacture and distribute bee sup- 
plies, a situation that is unique 
throughout the world with the ex- 
ception of The Australsian Beekeep- 
er, these publications neither in policy 
nor contents are trade journals or 
house organs. 


Gleanings was started by A. I. 
Root due to his avid interest in bees 
while he was still in the jewelry 
business—before he started the man- 
ufacture of bee supplies. The Am- 
erican Bee Journal was taken over 
by C. P. Dadant as something to do 
in his retirement—after turning 
over the business to his three sons— 
and because of his desire to see 
the oldest bee journal in the English 
language continued. C. P. Dadant 
wrote, “I want the American Bee 
Journal to be the finest publication 
about bees and beekeeping in the 
world.” It is with that purpose 
daily in mind that we continue its 
publication. 


Publishing bee journals in this 
country is not a lucrative enterprise. 
They are not supported by associa- 
tions of beekeepers numbering many 
thousands, as they are abroad. They 
are supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tion and the advertising sold to those 
in business, and if they pay their 
way, it is considered satisfactory. 
Doubtless this is why many bee 
journals have started and then dis- 
continued publication; and doubtless 
this is why Gleanings and the Am- 
erican Bee Journal have continued 
publication. But they are not trade 
journals in any sense of the word. 


We are confident that the editor 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture will 
concur with us in this statement: 
We are willing to publish subject 
matter on its merits even though it 
may appear to adversely affect the 
sale of bee supplies. 


American Bee Journal 














“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bce Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 














NEW McCaffree FRAMESAVERS. 


Repair that broken topbar without removing the 
comb. Just install a FRAMESAVER. Quick. Easy. No 
nails. No screws. $8.00 C at your dealer's. 

HUTCHINSON MFG. COMPANY 

2904 Colorado Avenue Santa Monica, Calif. 





J. E. WING & SONS 


43 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN | PACKAGES 
EEN 


BEES D QU 
(UR SPECIALTY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 


j ee 











CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Canadian, beekeepers. have much in com. _ siete Winans shale 
you are interested in bee activities “North HONEY WANTED | Aowise Quantity axp PRici 
of the Border,” send us your su 


bscription 
Tan Subscription price, $1.75 per vear 
n 




















HONEY SALES CO. 2817 No. 2nd st MINNEAPOLIS U1, MINN 





Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 





Select Italians 
Bright Three Banded Italian Bees QUEENS 
and Queens for 1957 Package Bees 





BETTER BRED QUEENS ’ 


h , Write for prices. We thank all our 
Sessens Gamtians te Gur teed ond customers for their favors in the past M. C. WEST 
customers. Now king orders for 1957 and wish to serve you again. Route 1, Box 279-A 
CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ala TAYLOR APIARIES WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 





Box °49. Luverne, Ala. 









































Pert Am 
erican Rabbit Journal P Bees ond 
Shows the Way to Success — ea ae 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magasine. Italian and Italian Hybrid 
~ egy Re Eng st ba eee a years Jackson Apiaries 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Sample dime. Funston, Georgia 
American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. -Warrenton, Misseuri 
HOLLOPETER’S Use ABJ Ads—They Pay 


Hardy, Honey Gathering, Italian 
queens in season 


| y a | WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
ag reece | SON THE 
What Do You Do | Packace ness od | |MIARCH ()F DIMES 
When You Buy bg 
InN 


























For Quality and Service 


CHRISTMAS C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 




















SEALS remaaten 
Ls an is an na ee uhogrgh a ae ¢ Fam High ity 
t in a tuberculosis rper ous Qual 
hospital . . . of two sisters, Srectings ITALIAN QUEENS 
aged 3 and 4. 


x Alr Mail....75¢ each 
1 h. 


They are orphans. They and up....70¢ eac 


both have tuberculosis. They bs 


caught it from their 
mother, who died of TB. “S&S CARLUS T. HARPER 
When you buy and use - New Brockton, Ala. 


Christmas Seals, you do two a 
things: You help prevent 
TB . .. you help research find = 


better ways of treating 


Bend in 1 ‘ Mountain Bred 
end in y Italian BEES and QUEENS 


TH Write for Prices. 
wal Carigefans Sal _ NICHOLS APIARIES 


Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens. 
hree-banded Italians only. 
Remember—tThrifty Bees are 
guaranteed to please. 
Write for prices. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 











25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


COBANA PROD. CO. 
Box 214 


me) Dearborn 1, Mich 


ITALIAN 
PACKAGE 
BEES and QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 














BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 


Journal In The World 


Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable in advance 


Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 














WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 


Merry Christmas 

and a 

Happy New Year 

DR. WILLIAMS ge 


f 115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 








Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 

Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 











Italian 
PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
. Let us plan with you for 1957 —- 


The Wilbanks Apiaries, Claxton, Ga. 











1957 


Queens — Package Bees 
SUNRISE APIARIES 
Petal, Mississippi 








Crops and Market 


by M. G. Dadant 


The bees all either in winter 
quarters by this time or else are 
in the middle of the inactive season 
in more southern areas. 

On the whole the fall crop has been 
somewhat of a disappointment, par- 
ticularly in the Northeast and it is 
feared that there will be starva- 
tion in New York and other north- 
eastern states unless obvious feed- 
ing has been done. Fall rains inter- 
fered greatly with the usual fall 
crops. 


are 


Honey Sales 

Moderate honey sales have improv- 
ed considerably with the colder 
weather and sales are now reported 
in practically all sections as being 
average or better in a retail way. 
In the Northeast, East, Southeast, 
and even in the central states and 
extending into the middle southern 
states, probably more than 50 per 
cent of the crop has been sold through 
retail channels and 10 percent or 20 
percent more is now also out of the 
hands of beekeepers and in 
outlets. 

The crop was shorter in the central 
and north central states and here 
also about 50 percent of the crop 
is out of the hands of beekeepers. 
In fact, generally, sales indicate that 
at least 50 percent of the honey is 
now out of the beekeepers’ hands 
and in the hands of packers or else 
sold already to the public. 


sales 


Canadian Sales 

As might be expected with only a 
crop slightly in excess of last year, 
sales have picked up at least 50 per- 
cent of their crop and it is likely the 
larger packaging areas may have to 
call for more honey as the winter 
advances. 

Demands 

As mentioned above the demand 
has advanced considerably since the 
earlier lighter demand and is notice- 
able as stores are having to be re- 
plenished with honey during the past 
two or three weeks. 

Offers 

On the whole, in the intermountain 
and western areas and even extend- 
ing into the Central West, offers 
from buyers have generally been 
moderate. It is likely that most of 
the larger packers are pretty well 





Honey Wanted—©2"*.224 less than 


car. Top Prices. 
C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 





stocked with honey for immediate 
needs and hesitate to buy at prices 
which may be above those of com- 
petitors. For that reason, prices 
have been on a basis of approximately 
13 cents to 13% cents for good aver- 
age white honey and from 1 cent to 
2 cents less for amber. 

However, that does not mean that 
no offers have been made above that 
figure. Independent buyers, particu- 
larly in the Central West and in the 
East are willing and ready to pay 
considerably more than this and have 
made offers on individual lots, and 
on carloads which are higher, but 
no blanket offers for more than 13 
cents to 13% cents appear to have 
been made by any of the packers. 

Actual Sales 

Reports from our _ northeastern 
reporters indicate that actual sales 
on white honey range from 15 cents 
to 16 cents per pound with as high 
as 17 cents in ton to truckload lots. 
On the other hand, in the western 
areas a good many sales have been 
made at 13 cents to 13% cents f.o.b. 
shipping point but equally noticeable 
are sales of two or three cars of 
Nebraska honey at 14 cents, two 
cars at 15 cents, as well as four 
carloads of Colorado honey at 14% 
cents, two carloads of Montana at 
14%4 cents and one carload at 14 
cents with a top price on one carload 
for extra water white at 15% cents 
and all f.o.b. shipping point. 

While the buyers are generally 
cautious in their buying, probably 
due to equally cautious European 
quotations, and due to the fact that 
early demand was light and _ the 
heavy packaging season has not yet 
appeared, there still seems to be a 
tendency for an advance in price and 
we get many reports of beekeepers 
who are still insisting that they want 
a price of 15 cents for good white hon- 
ey before they dispose of it. 

Our latest November 15th report 
from government authorities indicates 
that nearly a million pounds have 
gone under loan, almost half of it 
from the states of California and 
Arizona. 

On the whole, apparently buyers 
are not as eager as they were at this 
time a year ago to get their supplies 
of honey even though the production 
runs some 16 percent under that of 
1955. 
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Bee Books You Will Enjoy Reading 





The Hive and the Honey Bee 
by Roy A. Grout 


652 pages of information covering all practical phases of bee- 
physical makeup, habits; and all phases 
Standard textbook of more than 
Co-authored by 


keeping; life of bee: 
of practical 
colleges and 
authorities in 


beekeeping. 
hundreds of 4-H 
their special lines, 


classes. 
The Dadants, 


Cale, 
Snodgrass, Sturtevant, Milum, Wilson. 

This book is a must for every beekeeper. 

Cloth Postpaid $4.00 Many Illustrations 

First Lessons in Beekeeping 
by Dadant 

100 chock-full pages for the beginner in fine cloth cover. 
oo peal Revised and up to date. A fine School text- 
ook. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Honey in the Comb 
by Carl Killion 


Methods and skills of the best 


comb-honey man in the 
business. 


Cloth, 110 pages, $3.00 


American Honey Plants 
by Frank C. Pellett 


The only authoritative treatise on this subject in Eng- 
lish. 


400 pages, cloth, $6.00 


Bees Are My Business 
by Harry Whitcomb 


Big California beekeeper tells why and 
ceeded. A fine personal instructive book. 


Cloth, 240 pages, $3.75 


how he _ suc- 


Abu- 
shady, Killion, Farrar, Hambleton, Lyle, Eckert, Pellett, Park, 





30 


15 








Queen Rearing 
by Laidlaw & Eckert 


The best in 
ily readable 


queen rearing methods condensed into eas- 
language. For the specialist or beginner. 


Cloth, $2.50 


World of the Honeybee 
by C. G. Butler 


Britain’s finest authority in his inimitable 


us results of his fine efforts. 
Cloth, 225 pages, $4.50 


style, gives 


Dancing Bees 
by K. von Frisch 
direc- 


Enticing explanations of how he found sense of 


tion in bees. How they locate nectar, etc. 
Cloth, 190 pages, $3.50 


The Honey Cook Book 
by Juliette Elkon 


Fine new book—170 pages, 250 recipes. We recommend 


it. 
Cloth, $3.00 


— Other Good Books for Your Library and Family 


R. L. Snodgrass—Anatomy of the Honeybee. New 
330 pages $6.00 
Dorothy Hodges—Pollen Loads of the Honeybee. 
Fine Illustrations 3.00 
Lockhart—Bee Hunting. Paper -50 


Beck & Smediey—Honey & Health—Best book on 


honey 3.00 


Ribbands—Behaviour and Social 
bees. 325 pages 


Life of Honey. 
4.50 


Snelgrove-—Swarming. 100 pages 

H. M. Fraser—Beekeeping in Antiquity. 150 pages 
Dubois—-The Miracle of Royal Jelly 

Jay Smith—Better Queens. 100 pages 

Cloth, 330 pages 
Root—ABC & XYZ of Beekeeping. 600 pages, cloth 


Pellett—A Living from Bees. 


Snelgrove—Queen Rearing. 346 pages, cloth 


Paisley—Betty the Bee (Children) 


All above prices for clean new books Postpaid 
2-Year (24 Numbers) Binder Only 75 Cents Postpaid 
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The Market Place 








BEES AND QUEENS 





PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS for 1957. 
Two good races — Dadant’s Starline Hy- 

brids and our regular strain. Alamance 

Company, LaBelle, Fla. P.O. Box 325. 


BOOKING for 1957 Carniolan no Cauca- 
sian package bees. 2-lb. pke 3-lb., 
. Untested poema, - A Miers 
rothers, Greenv e, Al a. 


PACKAGE BEES—2-lb. package, $3.25; 3-lb. 
package, $4.50. Write for deta tails and 
uantity discounts. M. . Sawyer, 206 

Pershing Highway, Bunkie, Louisiana. 














FOR SALE 





ELLY in —. Each contains 
rs hoyal Jelly, 5 _ B, 5 
a. ng, Calcium sg 2 + 
1.50 to eepers. 
; le View Honey Co., $303" Twe St. De- 
rote 6, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Ro 


Enterprises, 
Napa, California 


PAPER CARTONS for sixties, new and 
used. Old Taylor Honey Co., Harlan, 
lowa. 








Royal Jelly and The Little 
Ke! Extractor. Royal Jelly 
Los Carneros Avenue, 





Copy for this department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
month preceding date of issue. If in- 
tended for classified department it should 
be so stated when advertisement is sent. 

Rate of “Ulassified advertising — 16 
cents for each word, letter, figure or 
initial, including the name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must arantee them 
free from disease or certificate of ins: 
tion from authorized inspector. 
conditions should be stated to insure 
that buyer is fully informed. 














WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us eee wr? or "CASH on delivery. 
The ries, Manufacturers of 
at Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted 





WE ARE PAYING top market prices for 
beeswax. Ship to any one of io; Rogers 

Sioux City, lowa; L 

Texas; Waycross ‘Georgia; pm, 

fornia. Sioux Honey jation, 

Plymouth St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


sooti 





BEE ESTABLISHMENT for sale in south- 

eastern Montana. uipment for over 
1,000 colonies. Honey house and modern 
home. Little Horn Apiaries, Hardin, Mont. 


FOR SALE—All or part of one of South’s 

oldest qutaiiihes package bee and queen 
businesses. A wel requsppes and balanced 
outfit, including enough for large scale 
honey roduction. Bees in wonderful condi- 
tion. g good clientele taking entire pro- 
duction year after year. No indebtedness. 
May consider working arrangement with 
parties having working personnel in North 
or South. aa ae | invited. A.A.A.., 
c/o American Bee Journ 


WILL SELL half interest in established 

queen business in south Florida. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Box WDR, c/o American 
Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE—4000 8-frame noves Per equip: for 
winter. Plenty of supers and other 

ment. Complete outfit except for 

Robert Schreiber, c/o Schreiber Honey 

Company, Box 194, Gooding, Idaho. 


35 HIVES OF BEES—reasonable. 2 and 3 
emteere high. Aaron Pelham, Petersburg, 
nois. 




















2-wheel bee trailer. nice for small bee- 

keeper. Also 4-frame Root reversible 
extractor and small honey tank. Eugene 
F. McClain, 273 Hamlet St., Lemoore, Calif. 


FOR SALE—1800 915”-supers with 7 combs; 
1000 with 8 ome frames; 1000 covers; 

1000 bottoms; excluders; Lifetime 8 

extractor. Excellent condition. Colorado 

health certificate. Will sell all or part at 

aeceain price. E. Wadleigh, Monte Vista, 
‘0 








SUPERS, COVERS, BOTTOMS—Good 

wood. Supers $1.00 each. Covers and bot- 
toms (4 cleat) $.75 each KD; nailed $%.90 
each. Write for other information Arthur 
Johanson, 11360 Redwood Highway, Healds- 
burg, California. 


rede 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





HONEY ANTED—AIll des and ri- 
ae. Highest cash | prices or. Ma fl 
sa es. ate quan ‘ON 

COMPANY, 2613 South 4 Yates Ave., aes 
Angeles 22°, Calif. 


WANTED—Honey and beeswax. a what 
Roscoe F. Wixson 


you have and price. 
undee, N. Y. 


498 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and ouapent 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up aE we “if Pog 
have 25 pounds or more, save lett- 
ing us work it into Me Ray ton you. 

Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 
any 


—Honey, amber or = ny in 
CASH PAID for nonsy in all grades. Sub- 








ANTED 
amount. Send sample for prices. 
land Honey Cake Co., Holland, Mich. 

mit sample. chultz Honey Farms, 
Ripon, Wisconsin 








HONEY FOR SALE 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 


Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 








WANTED 





WANTED—Comb 
operated. Joseph 
Greenfield, Mass. 


WANTED—Bees in 10-frame equipment. 
Also hive bodies, supers, tops and bot- 
toms. John Hemry, Lyons, Kansas. 


foundation mill, 


hand 
Cummings, 27 Wells 








SUPPLIES 





THE bay yy BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 

ing. Big ey = ge a complete 

line ms wood comb foundation 

me oods, vee and gloves, carloads in 

goes, ally" shipments, save 20% WALTER 
.» CLARKSON, KY. 


AND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Ltd., 565—l13th Ave., New West- 
mmnster, B. é. 


WRITS FOR CATALOGUE. Quality 
ent Se at factory prices. Prompt sh 
en tn oy guaranteed. Hu 
jaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 

5 oatelion Onsted, Mich. 


REPLACEMENT—Senior size Brand Melter 
Tanks, made of %” boiler plate tc. weld- 

ed construction. No solder used. Hot dipped 

galvanized after ae $08 00 mony Bg of 
uble-free service. . 

man Co., Grand Rapids 4 nich. 








bee 





HONEY LABELS 


improved designs 
balence 


embodying color 
simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free ie isle 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED —Year around sf Up to 
per month for A-l help. M. E. Bal- 
lard. Roxbury N. Y. 





HELP W. .NTED—Experienced ¢ ueen need 
er ter 1957, or young man with beekeep- 

ing experience who would like to learn 

y ene rearing. No ee. The Wilbanks 
piaries, Claxton, Georgia 





WANTED—Experienced beeman for 1957 
season. Migratory honey a and 

pollination service. Good truck driver 

Seon, Mee and reference. A. L. 

Rt. , Box 103, Saugus, Calif. 


Innes 


WANTED—An experienced beekeeper. Must 
give petyecaces. Hartmann, Box 13, Mil- 
ford, Michigan. 








35-year-old married Rochooper. with 7 years’ 

experience, wants a position. 
Does not drink or smo Many references. 
Box HLD, c/o American Bee Journal. 








SEEDS AND TREES 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
mi request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic 
iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





_-~y or WAVYWIRED foundation. Rese 
rendered and purchased. Wax 
Workers. Ithaca, N. Y. 





KNOW interesting facts about the bees o 
India through the INDIAN BEE SOUR 

NAL, published in English by 7 Bhupen 

Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgart! ist. 

Nainital, U.P. India, and obtsinable from 

them. Subs. Rs9/-. or 8 .15/-, or $2.25 yearly. 

Sample copy, post Rs. \/-, or 8.2/6 

or (International money order). 

ment in mint postage stamps 

country accepted. 





BEES removed from house or tree to hive 
without touching either house or bees. 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save 
Ben iperty, honey and bees with my method. 
id $2 for details. aenpeeee guaranteed. 


George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Lawson, Mo. 





Make your own FACTORY TYPE HIVES 
and SUPERS with SAMSON CORNER 
a bench saw and hand tools 


0 cover every- 

ing and can save you many dollars. 
— for full details. E. R. Taylor, Malcom, 
iowa. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difi- 
cult to secure information about shee 
and sheep ranch methods? The SHE 
AND GOAT RA reaches _— — 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subseription 
$1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 





ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS! Letter your 

own honey advertising signs on trucks 
windows, boards, using my layout patterns. 
Neat, attractive. Will sell more honey for 
you for prices. 18 years = me 
sign business; 20 years ~~»! bees. 
know the kind of signs you want. chnelder 
Honey Farms, Melvin, iit 1. 
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The Lord is My Shepherd; I Shall Not Want. 
Psalm 23:1 























Read and study the remainder of this psalm and 
see how we are blessed in everything mentioned. 


Bees play a vital part in this, through pollina- 
tion, honey, and possible relief of arthritis by the 
sting. The future may reveal great things for 
royal jelly. 


PACKAGE BEES 
FOR 1957 


“They Produce” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. Box 133 





Moultrie, Ga. 











Sue Bee says: 


: Merry Chitin 


and 
























New Year 


from your most conveniently 


located Bee Supply Dealer. 


iSIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
: Sioux City, lowa 


| Rogers, Texas - Waycross, Ga. - Tacoma, Wash. 
Lima, Ohio - Anaheim, Calif. 
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Anatomy of the 
HONEY BEE 


BY R. E. SNODGRASS 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, retired 





“The writing is clear and well organized... . 
Illustrations are the most significant feature of 
any treatise on anatomy, and here one must 
admire the precision and elegance of the pen 
work. ... An excellent textbook and manual 
for advanced students.” —Science 


“As a world authority on insect anatomy, 
Snodgrass has given us in this book a brilliant 
account of the anatomy of the honey bee and 
how it relates to the way that bees develop 
and how and why they function as they do in 
their interesting communal life. This book 
should be in the library of every student of 
the honey bee and bee behavior—beekeepers 
as well as scientists. 







“The book is delightfully written and is en- 
joyable reading.”—American Bee Journal 
348 pages, 107 figs., $6.00 


Comstock Publishing 
Associates 





A division of Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 


Also available from Cornell University Press: 


BEES: 


Their Vision, Chemical 
Senses, and Language 





BY KARL VON FRISCH 


“Everyone, scientist or interested amateur, will 
be fascinated and challenged by this simple 
and readable account.”—The Beekeepers Ma- 
gazine 

128 pages, illus., paper, $1.45 


Do You Need 
More Money? 


Superior Can Help You 


@ WE BUY HONEY 
@ WE BUY BEESWAX 
@ WE RENDER WAX 


Let us show you how you can increase your 
wax yield. We render old combs, cappings, 
and slumgum on a percentage basis. 





Before you sell your honey and bees- 
wax or before you burn that old pile 
of slumgum, check with us and see if 
we can’t help you get more money 
for your crop. 


SUPERIOR 
HONEY COMPANY 


Packers of Honey 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


1880 E. Buchanan St., 


349 Third St., 
Phoenix, Arizona 


4242 Elizabeth St., 
Ogden, Utah 


Denver 16, Colorado 


15598 Road 29, 


P. O. Box 641 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California 


10920 South Garfield Avenue, 
South Gate, California 
P. O. Box 1007 


“Check with the plant nearest you.” 


“The Best is Always Superior” 











Nae in Ni i i Se Se SS a 8 


To All 


O: Mai ell 


To Our Patrons 


reel, ings 











We also wish to express the hope 
to be of service in the future 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
Bee Supplies 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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Bee Calm with 
TAYLOR'S HIVE BOMB 


The Push Button Bee Smoker 


iwisia 


tte 


Seat astas 


@ no sparks 

®@ no heat 

@ no fire hazard 
® a puffs enough 


plus freight 
at your dealer’s 


a] 29 


Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 


*Trademark 
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The Book 
You ve Waited For... 


=| HONEY PLANTS 
MANUAL yi 
““) MANUAL 


by Harvey B. Lovell, Ph.D. 











Prof. of Biology, Univ. of Louisville 





This new easy-to-read book on Honey Plants fills a 
great need. Written by an authority on honey plants, 


it contains many fine photographs of American honey 
plants. 


The low price of 95c puts it within reach of all bee- 
keepers. Order a copy from your Root Dealer, from 
Medina, Ohio, cr from the branch in New York, Council 
Bluffs, or Texas. 


Other Christmas Book Suggestions: 


X5 ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture $4.25 X35 Bees (Karl von Frisch) 3.00 
X8 Starting Right With Bees .95 X27 Honeybees and Their Management _ 3.95 
X12 500 Answers to Bee Questions .95 X30 Honey and Your Health (Beck-Smedley) 3.00 
X19 Hive and the Honeybee (Grout) X36 Honey in the Comb (Killion) 3.00 


X31 City of the Bees (Stuart) 4.00 X37 The Behavior and Social Life of the 
X32 The First Book on Bees Honeybee (C. B. Ribbands) 4.50 


X33 Betty the Bee (Tom Paisley) 50 X38 Queen Rearing (Eckert & Laidlaw) 2.50 
X34 Beeswax (Huber H. Root) X39 American Honey Plants (Pellett) 6.00 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





You Get 


Something Extra 


LEWIS BEEWARE 





Consider— 
V SHAPED FRAME RESTS 


See that angular “V” where the end of the Try the Magic of 
topbar rests? Remember how the old, flat surfaces 
used to get glued up with propolis and you had to H : 
force the ends loose? Some propolis will be put in Gilt Edge Foundation 
that space under the “V but it’s not tight. You can If you have not tried Gilt Edge 
pull the frame ends up with your fingers. So you foundation—with its golden metal edges 
get less wear at the ends and you don’t have the and it’s all-done two-way wiring — you 
marring you did the old way. And you won't forget haven’t learned the joy of quick on-the- 
and indulge in language the kids shouldn’t hear! spot foundation and frame assembly. 


Your frames will have years added to their useful Try Dadant’s Gilt Edge Foundation for 
' it’s tremendous time-saving. No wiring 
life. It’s the saving that counts. to do. 








Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 
Siephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 721 West O'Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 
Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 








